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" In all doads that sorround the sool, there are 

angel faces, and we should tee them if we were calm 

and holy.** 

Mn. Child, 
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TO YOU, 
SISTERS IN AFFLICTION AND SUFFERING. 
WHEREVER YE BE, '" . . 

ARE DEDICATED. ' ." ^'^ 

WITH THE PUREST SYMPATHY AND AFFECTION, 

BY 

FANNY H. HENSLOWE. 
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With nature's holiest incense fraught ; 
Inspiring hope, or soothing fear. 
Healing the smart of sorrow's tear ; 
And when with torturing doubts oppressed. 
The struggling passions tear the breast. 
Throwing o'er all a calm control, 

Awakening love, the music of the soul ! 

O Nature ! gentle nurse, and kind ! 

O handmaid of creative love ! 
Still teach my thirsting soul to find- 
To feel where'er my footsteps rove. 
In ocean's wild, unceasing flow. 

Or streamlet rippling through the sod, — 
In all we see and love below. 
The warbling bird, the laboring bee, 
The fragrant flower, the fruitftil tree. 
In all that's great, or good, or tree, 
The chastening wisdom of thy God ! 
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putting all his goods into one jewel ; the Talue 
is the same and the conyenience mudi greater. 

South. 



Afflictionb are like the test to gold ; they 
prove and discover the tmth and excellency of 
onr virtues. NeUon. 



Virtue would be no virtue, or very slight, 
if it met with no trials to exercise, improve, or 
perfect it. Dr. WaterUmd. 

In the pursuit of pleasure we pick up some 
stray flowers of wisdom, and when that pursuit 
is over, happiness wiU come at last to our prayers 
and help us to extract the honey which these 
flowers afford us. Buhoer. 



In one whose fi&te it is to wa]k peaceably, 
tiiough sometimes pensively, through the obscure 
bye-paths of life, it is an advantage to have a 
quickness in discovering every violet that springg 
up among brambles, and every rainbow that 
throng^ the tears of the sky. Mn. Grant. 



Etbry year of my life I grow more and more 
«Qvinced, that it is wisest and beeX \a iiT^ ^>xx 
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Philosophy may infiise stubbonmess, but 
religion bnly can give patience. Johmon, 



There is something very beautiful and sub- 
lime, when we consider the universality of Chris- 
tianity ; how it enters into every relation of life ; 
and wherever it operates it is always for good, 
and invariably leaves a blessing. But in order 
to this it must be enthroned in the centre of our 
being, since whatever is in the centre governs 
the entire system of man. 

The subject of friendship, or the mutual asso- 
ciation, into which we enter one with another, 
is immensely important. The heart of man, 
created for the reception of divine love, is such 
as to require objects to love, on which it can 
exercise its sympathies and its affections. The 
eye might as well be supposed to have no ob- 
jects for its vision, as the heart no objects for 
its love ; and according to the moral worth and 
dignity of the object loved, will be the elevation 
of the heart, and the nature of genuine friend- 
ship. If a man be placed in a distant isle, 
alone, and out of ** humanity's reach,'' isolated 
from his species, his heart wUl nevertheless seek 
for objects which it will love. He will survey 
the mountains, which will awake in his soul 
emotions and sentiments of love; he will in- 
scribe his name on the rocks and t\ie tt«e«^ «& 



\ 



out objects on which to exercise ine aud 
of his heart. In short, man is created fbi 
and friendship. 

All true friendship, like every other 
thing, comes from heaven, and its sole < 
is the Lord. We must first be friends 
Him before we can be friends one with an 
This must ever be considered the basis o: 
and genuine friendship. '* Ye are my f, 
if ye do whatever I command you ;" the 
the Lord's words, and it is plain that the 
nant of friendship and love, between hit 
us, is the covenant of salvation. Wha^ 
the Lord command us ? He commands 
love one another, to do to others as we 
they should do to us, to love our enem 
bless them that curse us, to pray for thei 
despitefully treat us and persecute us, to 
— «« «./x eotronfv fimns seven, to learn m( 
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Ahd if there be whoee tender flraraes have drooped 
Even to the dost ; apparently throagh weight 
Of anguish unrelieved, and laclc of power 
An agonising sorrow to transmate ; 
Deem not that proof is liere of hope withheld 
When wanted most, a confidence impaired 
So pitiably that having ceased to see 
With bodily eyes, they are borne down by love 
Of what is lost, and perish thro' regret. 
Oh ! no, the innocent safferer often sees 
Too clearly ; feels too vividly ; and longs 
To realize the vinon with intense 
And over constant yearning ; there — ^there lies 
The excess, by which the balance is destroyed. 
Too, too contracted are these walls of flesh. 
This vital warmth too cold, these vital orbs. 
Though inconceivably endowed, too dim 
For any passion of the sool that leads 
To eztasy ; and all the crooked paths 
Of time and change disdaining, takes its course 
Along the line of limitless desires. 

Wordiworth. 



YlETVB could see to do what virtue woold 

By her own radiant light, tho' son and moon 

Were in the flat sea sank. And wisdom's self 

Oft seeks to sweet retired solitade ; 

Where with her best nnne, contemplation. 

She plames her feathers, and lets grow her wings 

That in the various bustle of resort 

Were all too ruffled, and sometimes impair'd. 

He that hath light within his own clear breaH 
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impulse, must be the most effective persuasives 
to good ? TatUr, 

Man is all symmetry ; 
Fall of proportions, one limb to another, 

And to ^ the world besides, 

Each part may call the farthest brother, 
For head with foot hath private amity, 

And both with moons and tides. 

Nothing hath got so far 
Bot man hath caoght and Icept it as his prey ; 

His eyes dismount the highest star. 

He is in little all the sphere. 
Herbs gladly care oar flesh, becaase that they 

Find their acquaintance there. 

For as the winds do blow. 
The earth doth rest, heaven move, and fountains flow. 

Nothing we see but means our good. 

As oar delight was our treasure ; 
The whole is either our cupboard of food 

Or cabinet of pleasure. 

The stars have us to bed ; 
Night draws the curtain which the sun withdraws, 

Mode and light attend our head. 

All things unto our flesh are kind 
In their descent and being ; to our mind 

In their ascent and cause. 

More servants wait on man 
Than he'll take notice of. In every paxh 



Tis often thus, that whilst we linger here. 
When earthly hopes and enei|;ie8 are low^ 
When life's weak carrent scarcely seems to fl 

We feel another blessed world more near. 

And dwell encircled by its gentle sphere ; 
Breathe its pore spirits-catch its fenrid glow, 
Hail its exalted glories as they show 

More of heaven's high revealings, bright and d 

Oh, thoQ great Source of light, of love oi all 
The pare emotions of the human breast I 

Is this the rainbow promise of the sonl, — 
The eschal grape from realms divinely blest t 

Immortal glories, borne on mercy's wings 

To gild life's shadow, cheer its fainting springs. 
Intellectual Repoti 



Grikp hallows hearts, even while it ages heads 

Fe$hu 
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Is in its infancy. The nun wbote eye 

Is ever on himself doth look on one 

The least of nature's works, one who might move 

The wise man to that sc<nii which wisdom bokls 

Unlawful, ever. O be wiser, thoo I 

Instmcted that tme knowledge leads to love : 

Tme dignity abides with him alone 

Who, in the silent boor of inward thought. 

Can still suspect^ and still revere himself 

In lowliness of heart. Wordncorth. 



If man would learn from history, what lessons 
it might teach us ! But passion and party blind 
the eyes, and light, whidi experience gives us, 
is a lantern on the stem, which shines only on 
the waves behind us. CoUridge. 



PassiRVB self-possession, and do not be 
talked out of conviction. Bi$hop MiddkUm. 



Tub longest time that man may live, 
The lapse of generations of his race, 
The c<mtlnent entire of time itself. 
Bears not proportion to eternity ; 
Huge as a fraction of a grain of dew, 
Comeasnred with the broad unbounded ocean I 
There is the time oi man— his proper time. 
Looking at which, this life is bat a gust, 
A puff of breath, that's scarcely felt ere gone I \ 

Sheridan KwrnAea* \ 



. ••>&«:, nOWC 

Sad or disturbed, is ordered by a Be 
Of infinite benevolence and power. 
Whose everlasting parpoaes embrace 
All accidents, converting them to goo 
The darts of aogoish fix not vrhen t 
Of saffering hath been thoroaghly fort 
By acquiescence in the will sapreme 
For time and for eternity ; by faith. 
Faith absolote in God, including hope, 
And the defence that lies in boundless 
Of his perfections ; with habitual dreac 
Of aught unworthily conceived, endure 
Impatiently, ill done, or left undone. 
To the dishonour of his holy name 
Soul of our souls, and safeguard of the 
Sustain, thou only canst, the sick at be 
Restore their languid spirits, and recall 
Their lost a£fection nnto thee and thine 

How beautiful this dome of sk 
And vast the hiiu «"«- • 
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Reared for thy presence ; therefore am I boand 
To worship here and everywhere, Wordeworth. 



Religion I consider as a chain, of which God 
is the first link, and which reaches to eternity : 
without this tie everything is dissolved and over- 
thrown. Men are creatures only deserving of 
contempt, the universe is not worth our atten- 
tion, for it is neither the sun nor the earth which 
makes its merit, hut the glory of heing a part 
of the Supreme being. Ganganelli, 



The Lord ought to be regarded as the only 
life, or living being, because he alone properly 
lives, and all other beings and things Uve only 
by virtue of what they receive from him. All 
derived life then manifestly demonstrates its 
divine source, and is in some connection with 
it, more or less remote. CUnoe$. 



By doing well, charity — ^the good of faith — 
is perfected ; but it is only by suffering well, 
that celestial love — the good of innocence and 
love — is perfected. Hence it behoved the Lord 
himself to be "made perfect through suffering." 
Thus did God provide himself a kmb for a 
bumt-offBring. It is well to suffer mt\i «rai\^- 



jrier siiu *»»— ^ 

aeerfulness. This becomes puso. 

onviction becomes sufficiently establisht 
he whole mind, that ''God is love;'' and 
3ven the very hairs of our head are all 
bered. What can be more cheering thai 
thought that God is love ; and who can be o 
wise than cheerful, when this thought irra< 
even the distant parts of the mental earth ? 
Intellectual Repo 



Thk quality of mercy is not strain'd ; 
It droppeth as the gentle dew from heaven 
Upon the place beneath ; it is twice bless'd ; 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that tak 
Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crowi 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal p< 
'"'he attribnte to awe and majesty, 

•■ ♦u^ Hread and fear of ki 
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and carrying him into actions ; for what he can 
do before a prince or a great man from a worldly 
motive, he can do when alone or in the presence 
of God from a religious motive, if he will. 

LMcke, 



For while we love 
An inward day that never, never sets. 
Glares ronnd the soul and mocks the closing eyelids. 
T, S. Coleridge, 



Thb world's a wilderness of woe, 

And life a pilgrimage of pain ! 
Till mild religion from above 

Descends — a sweet engaging form. 
The messenger of heavenly love 

The bow of promise in a storm ! 
Then guilty passions wing their flight, 

Sorrow, remorse, afflictions cease ; 
Religion's yoke is soft and light. 

And all her paths are peace. 
Beyond the narrow vale of time 

Where bright celestial ages rule. 
To scenes eternal, scenes sablime, 

She points the way and leads the sonl ; 
At her approach the grave appears 

The gate of Paradise restored. 
Her voice the watching chemb hears. 

And drops his double flaming sword. 

Jame% Montyomer^ 

b2 



\ 



the benefactor. Mr». I 



A WHOLE world of pleasure is per 
streaming into us through the eye, ti 
sensations the green livery of nature l 
rendered peculiarly gratefid and refreshu 
little organ, like the vases of Pelides, 
filled, although perpetually replenished 
pass from the contemplation of natural 
to the study of artificial ones, — from t 
changing landscape^ heavens and sea 
endless succession of buildings, statue 
ings, as if the day was too short for if 
ments. When the bodily eye is shut, tl 
vision is opened, and the same sights i 
presented to us, heightened to the ex( 
ideal perfection. What a succession oj 

' *-^ — ««~«*»,«1W Vkoafinar linnn 
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or that *'deq) and dreadful organ pipe — ^the 
thunder/' Is there a fish, a bird, or animal 
in any of the elements, or one of the comers 
of the world, however remote, which has not 
been rendered subservient to the indulgendes of 
our palates; while earth spreads before us a 
never-ending banquet of inanimate productions, 
stretching up her branching hands from the 
ground, and pouring into our mouths com, 
wine, and honey, witii a thousand varieties of 
fruit and vegetable luxuries ? and that they may 
not leave a single sense ungratified, do not the 
greater part of them emit delicious fragrance, 
while myriads of flowers impregnate the very 
winds with odours the most exquisite? Yet 
these ministerings to the senses, manifold and 
voluptuous as they are, were always meant to 
be kept in subjection to the enjoyments provided 
for the celestial part of this lord of the creation ! 
Pleasures of bodily perception he shares with 
the beasts that perish ; but what a new creation 
of unbounded beatitude is opened to him by 
the possession of his reasoning faculties, and 
the consciousness of an immortal soul! The 
consohitions of religion — the joys that emanate 
from the head and heart — books and intellectual 
society, friendship, and domestic bliss, every 
one of these is an inexhaustible source of joy, 
whose runnels and streamlets it would require a I 
separate essay to specify; and yet tYie Vi«i'<^^^\ 



one, — dares, in the blindness of ingra 
murmer at his fate ! It only depends 
self to be a demi-god, and to convert 
into an elysium. 

Let as bat strive 
To love oar fellow-men as heaven loves a 
Which is true piety, and earth will seem 
Itself a heaven. Gaitiet and 



Good principles are the seeds of good 
and though the seed may be buried und( 
rubbish, yet as long as there is life in i 
is a reasonable expectation of seeing fru 
it some time or other. 



Charity is love to man, founded on 
God. 
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like golden chains which encumber and restrain 
not &e less for being made of costly materials. 

Miu E. SmUh, 



Sblf-reverbnce is that surest internal guard 

heaven seems to have assigned the human virtues. 

Sir T. FUx09bome'9 Letten, 



NoBLB he was, contemning all things mean, 

His truth onqQestioned, and his soul serene ; 

Shame knew him not, he dreaded no disgrace. 

Truth, temper, love, were written in his face : 

Yet while the serious thought his soul approved. 

Cheerful he seemed, and gentleness he loved; 

To bliss domestic he his heart resigned. 

And with the firmest had the fondest mind ; 

Were others joyful, he looked smiling on, 

And gave allowance where he needed none ; 

Good he refused with future ill to buy. 

Nor knew a joy that caused reflection's sigh ; 

A friend to virtue, bis unclouded breast 

No envy stung, no jealousy dislress'd ; 

If pride was his, 'twas not their vulgar pride 

Who other's merit slander or deride ; 

But if that spirit in his soul had place. 

It was the jealous pride that shuns disgrace,— 

A pride in honest fame by virtue gain'd. 

In a whole life in glorious labours train'd,— 

Pride in the power that guards his country's coast, 

And all that Englishmen enjoy and boaBt,^ 



\ 



Nature inculcates maxims o 
tion ; religion goes many a step 
as she travels scatters this golden 
man liveth to himself alone/' 



The body is the shell of the sc 
the husk of that shell, the husk c 
what the kernel is. 



Hbr soal was like a bee-hive built ( 
And you could see her sweet thooghi 
Like honey-bees at work ; for sweet 
From every thing extracted, and to 
Dispensed it, never niggard of her st 
Which more for others than herself t 
Within that liive of honey thoughts. 

That hpar* w"- • 
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Happy U he who lives to andentand 
Not human natare only, bat explores 
All natures, to the end that he may find 
The law that governs each ; and where begins 
The onion, the partition where, that makes 
Kind and degree among all visible beings ; 
The constitutions, powers, and faculties. 
Which they inherit, cannot step beyond. 
And cannot fall beneath ; that do assign 
To every class its station and its office 
Through all the mighty commonwealth of things, 
Up fkom the creeping plant to sovereign man. 
Such converse, if directed by a meek, ' 
Sincere, and humble spirit, teaches love ; 
For knowledge is delight, and such delight 
Breeds love ; yet, suited as it rather is 
To thought and to the climbing intellect. 
It teaches less to love than to adore ; 
If that be not indeed the highest love I 

fVordmoorth, 



* Not to myself alone,' 
The little opening flower transported cries ; 
' Not to myself alone I bud and bloom. 
With fragrant breath the breezes I perfume. 
And gladden all things with my rainbow dyes ; 

The bee comes sipping every even-tide 

His dainty fill. 
The butterfly within my cup doth hide 

From threatening ill/ 

* Not to myself alone,' \ 
The circling *tar with honest pride dolYi V>k*1 *, \ 



.. ...^uuiy Deacon at heaven 

I gem the sky. 
That man might ne'er forget. 

His home on high.' 

' Not to myself alone/ 
The heavy-laden bee doth marmar 
' Not to myself alone from flower 
1 rove the wood, the garden, and t 
And to the hive at evening weary 
For man, for man, the lascioat 

With busy care. 
Content if this repay my ceasel 
A scanty share/ 

* Not to myself alone,' 
The soaring bird with losty pinion s 
* Not to myself alone I raise the soi 
I cheer the drooping with my warb 
And bear the monrner on my view! 

I bid the hvmnl— -»•- ' 
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I ting onto tbe common bleak and bare 

My gladsome tone ; 
I sweeten and refresh the languid air 

In droughty Jnne.' 

* Not to myself alone/ 
Oh man, forget not tbon, earth's honoured priest ; 
Its tongue, its soul, its life, its pulse, its heart. 
In earth's great chorus to sustain thy part ; 
Chiefest of guests at love's ungrudging feast. 
Play nut the niggard, spurn thy native clod 

And self-disown ; 
Live to thy neighbour, live unto thy God, 
Not to thyself alone. 

S. W. P., Chamben'i Edin, Jovmal. 



Abdodh divine from holy purpose springs. 
And the heart weaves the fetters or the wings ; 
Far above thoughts of self the soul must rise 
Ere glows the theme of angel melodies. 

George A. Wingfield, 



I WILL take no man's liberty of judging from 
lim, neither shall any man take mine from me. 
[ will think no man the worse man nor the worse 
[Christian, I will love no man less, for differing 
n opinion from me ; and what measures I mete 
o others, I expect from them again. I am frilly 
kssured that God does not, and therefore men 
>ught not, to require any more of any man 
hui ^•^^i* : to believe the Scripture to \>e Oodi^ % 



"guness may acquire charms irre 
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night, when she is wading, as the expression is, 
among the vapours which she has not power to 
dispel, and which on their side are unable en- 
tirely to quench her lustre. It is the striking 
image of patient virtue, calmly pursuing her 
path through good report and bad report, having 
that excellence in herself which ought to com- 
mand all admiration, but bedimmed in the eyes 
of the world by suffering, by misfortune, by 
calamity. " fVoodstock;' Sir Walter Scott. 



Reputation is so tender a flower that if once 
cropt or blasted, it is out of the power of the 
most benign sun or genial showers to restore it 
to its original beauty. How tender then should 
every one be not only of speaking, but even of 
encouraging the busy tongues and malicious 
speeches of defamers! for if defamation be a 
murderess of the reputation, as in other mur- 
ders, every bystander ought to be looked upon 
as a principal, since the law allows of no accom- 
plices in crimes of that black nature. 

Admiral CcmwalliM. 



When on the fragrant sandal tree 
The woodman's axe descends. 
And she who bloomed so beanteonely, 
BeDCftth the keen stroke bends ; 



\ 



How hardly man this lesson lean 
To smile and bless the hand that « 
To see the blow, to feel the pain. 
Bat render only love again. 
This spirit not to earth is given. 
One had it, bnt he came from hea^ 
Reviled, rejected, and betrayed. 
No cnrse he breathed, no plaint be 
But when in death's deep pang he ( 
Prayed for his murderers and died. 



Of all the delicate sensations 
capable of, none perhaps will surpaj 
attends the relief of an avowed ene; 
Counteu Dowager qf 



True wisdom conate*- 
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■egate expression of passional attraction, 
i it is infinite ; therefore it pervades all 
nd transcends all being like a divine 
What tone is to the word, what ex- 
is to form, what affection is to thought, 
i heart is to the head, what intention is 
cnent, what insight is to policy, what 
is to heroism, what religion is to phi- 
r what moral influence is to power, what 
is to man, is music to the universe, 
graceful, and free, it pervades all things; 
mited to none. It is not poetry, but 
of poetry ; it is not mathematics, but 
numbers like harmonious proportions 
ron; it is not painting, but it shines 
colours and gives them their tone ; it is 
nng, but it makes all graceful motion ; 
architecture, but the stones take their 
i harmony with its voice, and stand in 
sd music.'' In the words of Bettina, 
art is the body of music, which is the 
ivery art ; and so is music too, the soul 
which also answers not for its workings, 
the contract of divine with human.'' 
" Letters from New York,'* Mn. Child. 



.wg raaiance scattered. Sle 

Her death-resembling reign, and tl 
Tliat fill the gratefol heart with sa« 
For now the spells of waking bliss 
And mortals own the glory and the 
Of that bright boon exi»tence,—M i 
Unnambered blessings rise in ev'ry 

The scene is steeped in beanty, and 
No longer lingeriag in the sbroad o 
Doth greet creation's smile. The gi 
E'en from the moantain's peaks, aa 
The landscape looks an Eden! who 
The hoes of sorrow now ? This glori 
Reveals the roling God I The heave 
Each sunny stream and blossom-mao 
Breathes of pervading love, and sbo' 
That spake him into life bath blessed 
dower. D 

All tW"— ^' 
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wall that protects the mind. He who has it, 
let him never part with it ; whether under the 
thatch or canopy, it will ever be his richest and 
happiest possession. De Ven. 



The slightest emotion of disinterested kind- 
ness that passes throngh the mind, improves and 
refreshes that mind, producing generous thought 
and noble feeling. We should cherish kind 
wishes, for a time may come when we may be 
enabled to put them in practice. Min Mitford. 



Whatever draws a man out of himself, 
makes him wiser, and better, and happier ; at 
least if it does not, the fault is his own, and he 
has to answer for abusing one of the most effec 
tual means of improvement which Providence 
has placed within his power. He cannot benefit 
oth^ without being benefited in return, either 
by the influence of his own action, his own 
feelings^ or by the gratitude with which it is 
more than repaid on the part of his fellow- 
creatures. Ascetics may say what they please, 
but seclosion is neither favorable to wisdom nor 
to virtue, and least of all to enjoyment. The 
diamond is polished by diamond-dust, and the 
fine particles thrown off in disclosing the sparks 
of a hundred inferior ones may be lec^mted tx^ 



It was a well 
Of whitest marble, white as from the quarry. 
And richly wrought with many a high relief — 
Greek sculpture — in some earlier day perhaps 
A tomb, and honored with a hero's ashes; 
The water from the rock filled, o'erflowed it. 
Then dashed away* playing the prodigal. 
And soon was lost ; stealing unseen, unheard. 
Thro' the long grass and round the twisted roots 
Of aged treei; discovering where it ran 
By the fresh verdure. Overcome with heat, 
I threw me down ; admiring as I lay. 
That shady nook, a singing place for birds— 
That grove so intricate, so full of flowers. 
More than enough to please a child a maying. 

Soon I heard 
Footsteps ; and lo, descending by a path 
Trodden for ages, many a nymph appeared, 
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pore element, gave him to drink ; 
i he qnenched his thirst, Btandiog on tip-toe, 
>wn upon him with a sister's smile, 
!d till he had done, fixed as a statue, 
hadst thou seen them as they stood, Canova, 
it endowed them with perpetual yoath, 
had evermore lived ondiVided, 
all hearts— of all thy works the fairest. 

Rogen. 



SINGS on all unselfishness ! on all that 
I in love to prefer one another. Here 
iecret of universal harmony ; this is the 
I which would bring us all into tune. 

losing ourselves can we find ourselves, 
arly does the divine voice within us pro- 
ds, by the hymn of joy it sings when- 

witness an unselfish deed, or hear an 
i thought. Mn, Child, 



t thoQ gone, for ever gone from eartb, 
i brother ? Yet, in a liigher sphere 
sssed spirit walks. No more with as, 
tal scenes of joy or woe, wilt thoa 
:ial circle join. But tears of bliss, 
tterness, for thy celestial change, 
flow. And yet 'tis hard to stem 
atnre's course ; hard to forget at once 
ar companionship,— thy childhood, )fouWk, 

_ 



Soon overcast 1 

I see thy cberob form 
In rosy childhood. On thy dappled neck 
The flaxen ringlets press, and the bright eye 
The damask cheek, the ruby lip, the smile 
Of innocence are there. Upon my knee 
Thy lovely head reclines, and in my face, 
Wisifolly looking, " Brother," I hear thee s 
In lisping tongae— thy little hands the whili 
Outstretched in glee. 

'Tis changed ; I see thee noir 
In youth, with busy look, and in thy hands 
The daily lesson. To thy opening mind 
Knowledge her ancient and expanding pag 
Displays ; nor on that page with careless e 
lliou louk'st— aspiring to the laurelled rani 
Of famed Apollo's sons. 

Towards manhood now 
I see thy hastening growth. To civil use 
Thy hand industrious turns ; whilst in thy 
'»-"«»«n'« holy lamp its radiance sheds. 
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ing stroke trinmphant, shrinks thy form, 
by nerve, departs thy flattering bloom, 
ic is worn and wasted is thy strength : 
le verge of manhood — when the stream 
tws buoyant— with last accents ottering 
!St faith and hope. The silver chord 
loosed — for ever art thoa gone — 

the eye of faith to that of sense 
. I see thee in a happier state, 
irtoe, porified in works of love 
ora, triumphs ; where is no more death, 
, nor sorrow, nor the keener pang 
ition. In immortal youth 
it thou live— never to us return ; 
arons prospect I may our spirits rise, 

thee in those everlasting realms! 

R.A., Intellectual Repontory, 



Cusic, before I die I 

r those thrilling sounds once more, 

t to a brighter shore, 

my home on high ; 

e the strains which thou sang'st before 

tb a tearful eye. 

ing hymns and songs of praise, 
Tt is panting again to hear 
iweet voice, my mother dear ; 
> I hear the lays 

shortly burst on my ravish'd ear, 
lere no joy decays. \ 



And I most depart from thy lov'd emb 
To celestial spherea. 

" Mother, thine own sweet Toi 
Is the sweetest music now to me. 
For it soothes my sool with its melody, 

And makes my heart rejoice ; 
And to die with my thoughts fixed on 1 

Was my heart's first choice ! 

** We'll meet my mother there i 
We'll meet above in that blessed clime 
Whpse glories we cannot know in time. 

Nor can words deolare 
The peace, the joy, and the bliss snblime 

That oar hearU will share." 

Then ceased the tones so mild I 
And the mother her darling sang to rest; 
Ere that song was done she was with the 

Her beloved child. 
With briffht «M»m« *.-«-«»-» — ^ •- • • 
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As the fair flower which shons the golden day. 
And hlooms amidst the shades of silent night, 
Spreads her pale petals to the lunar ray. 
And hails with balmy breath the silver light; 
So virtue shanB the worid's applause and gase. 
In secret sheds her balmy sweets abroad, 
Nor seeks the voice of fame, nor glory's blase, 
Bnl blooms and bloMoms to the praise of God. 

iMdy Flora Haatmg: 



How sweet is the fragrance of that happiness, 
which through the Divine Mercy, your own 
hand has mediately conferred on another ; and 
how does this fragrance intensify itself while 
your grateful heart joyfully ascribes that happi- 
ness, and the power of producing it, to the only 
Fountain of Good. InielUchud tUpontory, 



Benbvolbncb, like the industrious bee which 
cheerfully roves through the wilds of nature, and 
gathers honey wherever it is to be found, derives 
pleasure from every scene of happiness she be- 
holds. Benevolence is of all others the most fruit- 
ful source of enjoyment ; even when it leads us to 
share the afflictions of others. The tender emo- 
tions of compassion, though necessarily pro- 
ductive of pain, are at the same time accom- 
pmied by a calm self-complacence, and heartfelt 
satiflfiiction, that greatly outweigh all tbe '^oinnMs^ 



„K.»« aiiubucr s ouraens, as well as his « 
if even the sorrows of benevolence ai 
with pleasure, what shall we say ol 
If it be a good thing to ** weep with 
weep/' how good and pleasant mus 
"rejoice with them that rejoice/* 



Friendship — true friendship, is tt 
bom offspring of divine charity; hea 
native country. In that pure and gentl 
she lives and moves without constra 
ciieerful, delighting, and delighted, 
she deigns to associate with the sons o: 
is among the truly virtuous alone sh 
found. She visits none but those *' wl 
versation is in heaven ;" who have wit 
a birth coniremal urifK i* 
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In the heraldry of heaven, goodness precedes 
greatness. Bishop Home. 

GoooNBSS, aspersed by slander, may be com- 
pared to that finely-tempored steel which, though 
dimmed for a moment by the breath, presently 
reappears m allits accustomed brilliancy. 



UNDER A DRAWING OF A 

WALL-FLOWER. 

Dkuobtfdl flower, whose fair aod fragrant bloom 

Tinges with beaaty many a mooldering tower; 
Lending a grace to its declining doom. 

Beyond the splendor of its proudest hoar. 
What art thoa lilce ? The cheerful smile of thow 
Whose eyes are dim with years, whose locks are 
grey; 
The tranquil brightness of whose evening shows 
They gave to God the morning of their day. 

Bernard Barton, 



The moon looks on many flowers ; the flowers 
96 but one moon. Pereian Proverb. 



USE OF TEARS. 

Be not thy tear too harshly chid. 
Repine not at the rising sigh ; 

Who if they might would always bid 
The breast be still, the cheeic be dry. 



The reach of thooght, the strength of 

Mid clood and tempest have their birtl 

Thro' blight and blast their conrse fu 

Love's perfect trinmph never crown'd 
The hope nncheqner'd by a pang ; 

The gaudiest wreaths with thorns are b 
And Sapho wept before she sang. 

Tears at each pare emotion flow. 
They wait on pity's gentle claim. 

On admiratidn's fervid glow. 
On piety's seraphic flame. 

rris only when it monms and fears. 
The loaded spirit feels forgiven ; 

And thro' the mist of falling tears 
We catch the clearest glimpse of hea 
Lc 

'Pcrvnur ie \r\ ftntxv\Ao\\\irk «ltaf VTA 
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blaze of more empassioned gazing the lights 
overpower^ the defects are unperceived, the eye 
cheats the heart, — all is admiration or disgust, 
ectasy or agony. But true friendship is an en- 
graving on tiie tablets of the mind which g^ws 
richer and more interesting by time. 

JUO* A, MUfTOJf, 

The human heart is like heaven — the more 
angels, the more room. Frederika Bremer, 



Mt friend, hast thou ever thought how pleas- 
ant and altogether lovely would be a life of 
entire sincerity married to perfect love ? The 
wildest stories of magic sk^, or fairy power, 
could not equal the miracles that would be 
wrought by such a life ; for it would change this 
hollow masquerade of veiled and restless souls 
into a place of divine communion. 

L, M, Child. 



What comforts me is, that souls know no 
distance ; for, by the ties of religion and of the 
heart, we are always neighbors to one another. 

Gcmffonelli. 



The accents of those we love soften the 
hanhest tidings. G. Crayon, " The fViftJ' 



Devotion wafts the mind above, 
And heaven itself descends in love ; 
A feeling from the Godhead caaght, 
To wean from life each sordid though 
A ray of him who formed the whole 
A glory circling round the soul. 



Love one human being purely a 
and you will love all. The heart in t 
like the wandering sun, sees nothii 
dew-drop to the ocean but a mirr 
warms and fills. jean j 



Oh how easy the practice of vii 

to those who love ! He who knows 

is strong, is just, is chaste, can und 

thing, and suffer every thing. The 

— :^ Mtrtx o hn\v temnle, in w 
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his field of action is confined ? The effect and 
the extension of every pure action are incal- 
culable. Frederika Bremer. 



The ostentatious display of prosperity is an 
insult upon the unfortunate. MamumUL 



Praise to generous minds is the germ and 
the aliment to emulation. jbid. 



There is something in the noble frankness of 
a truly great mind, that wherever it appears it 
is enough to dispel all suspicion and mistrust. 

JIdd. 



Thet only are invincible who are as ready to 
die as live ; and no one can be firm in that prin- 
ciple whose exemplary life is not a happy pre- 
paration for the awfiil change. Misa Porter. 



Wherever there is a fixed resolution of con- 
formity to the will of Grod in general^ there will 
never be wanting a due support in every par- 
ticular trial. Mrs. Carter. 



powers of darlmess have leagued witii i 
age to age to put out that light, i 
tyrant could not bear. Put out th* 
has been the watchword of war ; and 
apocalyptical dragon John saw, it ha 
the earth with blood to quench that 1 

censer 

'* Grod hath made of one blood all i 
men I'' Christians, hear it I hear it ii 
monies of the universe and the voices ( 
less things, that commune like whisper! 
with the human soul. Hear it in the 
the birds, that never lose a note to 
disputed territory in mid air. Hear it 
winds sigh, that have fainted beneath th 
they have borne from the battle fields a 
of human butchery. Hear it ! whisper 
mer breezes, that go out by moonlight 
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the diyinity of this lesson. Read it I for it is 
the aatograph of every sunbeam, written at 
dawn and dewy eve on every inch of the firma- 
ment above. Every rain-drop distilled from 
the ocean, that patters against your window or 
glitters on the rose beneati^^ is sent to yon with 
this special message of love. EUhuBurritL 



Whosoever has not charity, cannot have 
the smallest portion of &ith. Charity is the 
very ground in which jbith is implanted ; it is 
the heart whence faith derives its existence and 
life ; wherefore the ancients compared love and 
charity to the heart, and fiedth to the lungs, 
both of which have their seat in the breast. 
The comparison is most just, since for any one 
to endeavor to form to himself a life of faith 
without charity, is like endeavoring to continue 
bodily life by tiie lungs alone without the heart, 
the impossibility of which is obvious to every 
one. Swedenborg, 



THE POET AND THE CAGED TURTLE 
DOVE. 

As often as I mnrmar here 

My half-formed melodies, 
Straight from her osier mansion near, 

The turtle-dove replies : 



I8 murmoring a reproor, 
Displeased that I from lays of love 

Have dared to keep aloof; 
That I, a bard of hill and dale, 

Have caroll'd, fancy free. 
As if nor dove nor nightingale 

Had heart or voice for me. 

If snch thy meaning, O forbear. 

Sweet bird! to do me wrong ; 
Love, blessed love, is everywhere 

The spirit of my song : 
'Mid grove and by the calm firesid. 

Love animates my lyre— 
That coo again! 'tis not to chide, 

I feel, bot to inspire. 



Quel architecte a enseign^ aux 
^Kniaip nn lieu feme, et a batir sui 
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Testomac qu'il en firat pour preparer un berceau 
commode a leurs petits ? Est-ce poor les 
oiseaux toat de miracles qu'iU ne connoissent 
point ? Est ce pour les hommes qui n'y pensent 
pas ? Est ce pour des corieaz qui se contentent 
de les admirer sans remonter josqn'a voas« Seig- 
neor ? et n'est il pas visible que votre dessein 
a ^t^ de nous rappeler a vousi par un tel spec- 
tacle, de nous rendre sensible a votre Providence, 
et votre sagesse infinie, et de nous remplir de 
confiance en votre bont^ si attentive et si tendre 
pour des oiseauz, dont un couple ne vaut qu'une 
abole. Chateaubriand, 



FRAGMENT TO SYMPATHY. 

Thk eye of sympathy alone can trace 
The kindred feelings beaming in the face ; 
Whose ever nicely tme expression tells. 
The strong emotions which the bosom swells ; 
That warms the rapid current in the vein, 
Or chills the sensate heart with mortal pain ; 
That gives the flotteiing pulse its sadden beat 
And re-illames the heart's extingoished heat ; 
Those finer lines that shan the careless eye 
Those fleeting tints that scarcely live to die, 
Those firagile fibres which connecting find, 
The qoick successive shadowy tribes of mind : 
The transient blnsh to rapt'rous feelings true. 
The pallid cast of disappointed hue. 
The glance which emanates the anxious mind, 
Id restless search its kindred sense to find ; 



be tender glance that melts wiiu.^ . 

'h' anconscious smile, the scarcely breathed sign. 
The silent tear, the thought bat half express'd. 
The sudden heave that lifts the feeling breast ; 
No look, no word escapes the anxious eye 
Of secret, sacred, heaven-born sympathy. 



Alms without mercy are like prayers without 
votion, or religion without humility. 

Jeremy Tajflor, 

The end of religion is moral virtue, and the 
erfection of theory is practice. 

Rev. P, PyU. 

Yes, it was the mountain echo. 
Solitary, clear, profound, 

'- ♦hp shouting cuckoo, 
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Have not toe too ? yes we have 
Answers, and we know not whence ; 
Echoes from beyond the grave. 
Recognized intelligence ! 

Snch rebounds oor inward ear 

Catches sometimes from afar— 

Listen, ponder, hold them dear ; 

For of God— of God they are. Wordawarth, 



The affections are everywhere the same^ and 
music being their voice, is a universal medium 
between human hearts, exciting the same emo- 
tions in the Italian and the Swede. 

ilfrs. ChOd, 



The sweet charities of life — sympathy, affec- 
tion, and benevolence — are the blessings blended 
with sorrow, sickness, and infirmity ; and from 
the restraints of temper and mutual forbearance 
we practise to each other, arise the kindness and 
goodwill which are the charms of social life. 

Mr». King. 

Real humanity is seated in the heart, never 
quits its station, but rears its lovely head upon 
every occasion. Ladp Cretplgny'i Letters. 



It is certain, I think, that music must «oflei\ \ 



thoughts to heayen. We know, too, 
sang, " Glory to God on high, peat 
goodwill towards men." 

Captain Shii 



Monet may repay debt, but ki 
can requite kindness. 



The conversation of a friend br 
eyes. Pen 



Ah 1 while we view the blessings of th 
Chasten the smile of joy with virtue's ' 
And as we take the heaven-conferred s 
Let soft compassion in oar bosom rise ; 
Since fk'om thy hand unsparing we rec 

O tAflrh nnr ko»w »n.»..4»»1.. *,v ^^^ 
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Practical Christianity may be comprised in 
three words, — devotion, self-government, and 
benevolence. Pale^, 

Immortal benevolence ! the richest gem that 
adorns the human soul ! without thee Idngs are 
poor, and in thy possession the beggar is im- 
mensely rich. 

So soft a pillow is death to a good man, so 
willingly, so gently does he leave the world, as 
a weary laborer goes to bed at night. 

Cao^t lAvet. 



Charity makes us take all things by the 
best handle. If an action had a hundred faces 
we should always look upon it by that which is 
fedrest and most to be admired. 

Abridffmeni qf Sacred HUtory, 



It is one thing for a man to fill his under- 
standing and memory with truths ; it is another 
to nourish his heart with them. Be not solicit- 
ous to read anything which has no relation to 
virtue, piety, and bdng useful in your genera- 
tion. Bi$kop WUaon. 



rLEANlNGS. 

ice the leaf of the mul- 
i. Oriental Proverb. 

,1 water, nor a necklace 
g with Sanders, yieldeth 
jdy oppressed with heat, 
rood man, cheerfuUy ut- 
[. Hindoo Maxim. 



[ economy Ues folded up 
,t. Mrs. Chad. 



in your heart, and let 
ar ears. Latham. 

•edeemed from wrong is of 
iicated to what is right; 
that the doctrines of the 
,ject for discussion if they 
ipleofaction^^^^^^ 

ilways innocently cheerftil 
•e very usefal in the world ; 
and happiness, and spread 
.mong aU that Uve around 
Mim TalM. 
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Sacks have said, and fools have foand, 
That life is but a joyless round— 
That fate in wratli has lent to man 
A straggling, striving, sorrowing span ; 
His bitter cop still overflows 
With public wrongs and private woes- 
Domestic iUs a sniien train, 
Perplex his heart and rack his brain ; 
Rode is our passage to the tomb. 
But does no radiance pierce the gloom ? 
Methinks a mild unwavering blaze 
Sheds daylight on the darksome maze, 
On the lone hovel's roof it rests 
And warms the shivering inmates' breast ; 
The king who feels it at his heart. 
Drops of his cares the heavier part ; 
With it the steel-clad bosom knows 
Its dearest moments of repose ; 
Hail friendship, since the world began 
Heaven's kindest, noblest boon to man ! 
All other joys with meteor fire 
Qnench'd in the mists of time expire ; 
But thou, unhurt by fortune's blast, 
Shin'st brightest, clearest at the last ! 
The dreary heart, nnwarmed by thee. 
Broods o'er a sullen destiny ; 
Heaven's fairest gifts would fail to bless 
That cold and wintry haunt of cheerless selfishness. 
Mi»a Harford, 



All things good and true belong to faith 
originating in love. Swedenborg. 



To soar ftrom earth and find all feai 
Lost in thy light— eternity I 

It most be BO ; 'tis not for aelf 

That we so tremble on the brink 
And striving to o'erleap the gnlf, 

Yet cling to being's severing link 
Oh ! in that future let as think. 

To hold each heart the heart that 
With them the immortal waters dri 

And sonl in sonl grow deathless tl 



Whatever a man loves will b< 
poetry of his life. Thus men hav 
poetry from their own experience 
opinions have been as yarious as tl 
haye been different. But the attril 
Deity are not dependent upon the 
of man, and the essential nature c 
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than others. He looks around upon the won- 
ders of the universe ; he penetrates the recesses 
of the human heart, and every good thing speaks 
to him of a wondrous Intelligence and an ex- 
haustless Love. The true poet has been not 
inaptly described as one who is ever striving 
after the pure and perfect; and what can be 
purer than Infinite Love, or what more perfect 
than Infinite Wisdom ? This is the divine idea 
of all true philosophy : God in all things not as a 
vague abstraction, but as the creator and up- 
holder of the universe. 

H. L., Chamberfi Edin, Journal. 



And who measures the strength of love ? who 
sets bounds to the mercy of the Almighty ? 

F, Bremer. 



The breast of a good man is a little heaven 
commencing on earth, where the Deity sits en- 
throned with unrivalled influence, every sub- 
jugated passion, like the wind and storm, ful- 
filling his word. Loam. 

All nature is to human eyes a pyramid co- 
vered with hieroglyphics, of which few are 
intelligible to us because the key is wanting, 
and because we ask nature for it instead of pray- 



THE BLIND BOY. 
My mother, art thoa beaatiAiI? 

Oh woald that I could see ; 
Thy voice like whisper'd melody 

Soands beaatiftd to me. 

Thy hand feels beautiful in mine, 
So soft, so warm, so bright ; 

Methinks like velvet it must shine, 
Beneath man's glorious sight. 

Thy lips feel beantiftil— thy kiss 

Sweet as nnrifled flower. 
Ere yet the bee has sought its breast 

To steal its virgin dow'r. 

Thy love for me is beautiful, 

So tender and so true ; 
That in thy eyes I read it not, 
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love, when it feels a reciprocation, seeks 
its object. It never thinks of itself; it 
lys at home in its own bosom, waiting 
and homage and offerings, bat yearns 
cpressible tenderness to make its object 
ind finds its best reward in seeing that 
ined. t. S. Artlmr, 



pure is inlaid in the holy, like a pearl 
e gold. Mr». ChOd. 

VlRTUK 

8 like the son, and all which rolls around 
3 life and light and glory from her aspect. 

Bfpron. 



then, from interdicting love to young 
I would bring them up to the senti- 
would make it the end and the reward 
e; my pupils should know that the 
of the soul can alone render us worthy 
nd be loved ; that love is but a tendency 
the beautiful, and that its dreams are 
elation of the infinite ; that in attaching 
perfections too frequently ideal, the 
its out to us the only objects which it 
aally love ; in a word, that it is always 
d beauties which move us, even in the 
lation of physical beauty ; and to cor- 



Biuu Ui a xuw luiu luoicvuxcub pooaiuu j 

would conclude that for women tlie most b 
ing coquetry would be to embellish thi 
sooner than the body, because it is th« 
which renders all perfect. . 
illmeJI 

I Purity of mind and conduct is thi 
I glory of a woman. 



The water-lilies^ that are serene in th( 
clear water, but no less serene in the bla< 
scowling waves. 

Lifiht9 and Shadow qf ScottU 



Oh beantiM thoa art, 
Thoa Kttlptare-like and stately river qoeen I 
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LiftiDg alike thy bead 
Of placid beauty, feminine yet tree, 
Wlietber witb foam or pictured asure spread 

Tbe waters be. 

What is lilce thee, Air flower. 
The goitle and the firm ? thns bearing np 
To the Uoe sky tliat alabaster cup 

As to the sliower? 

Oh love is most like thee, 
Tlie love of woman qaivering to the blast 
Thro' every nerve, yet rooted deep and fast 

Midst life's dark sea. 

And foith— oh is not fiiith 
lAke thee too, lily, springing into light 

Still bnoyantly above the billow's might 
Thro* the storm's breath? 

Yes, linked with snch high thoughts. 
Flower, let thine image in my bosom lie! 
Till something there of its own purity 

And peace be wrought. 

Sometliing yet more divine 
Than the clear pearly virgin lustre shed 
From oflf thy breast upon the river's bed 

As from a shrine. Mn, Hemaru, 



Flowers are the alphabets of angels, where- 
with they write on hills and plains mysterious 
truths. Air$. ChUd. 



she stood ; she snowov. . 
mtmued with a thoughtful smile, 

tie flowers of love and hope we gather here. 

Shall yet bloom for as in the home of God ; 

."hey shed not their last fragrance o'er oar bit 

They lie not withered on the cold grave sod 

FrederikaS 



.\. LOVING heart can give life and soul tc 
d senseless things. 



True delicacy discovers itself most 
i little things ; though indeed what 
ifles are not always so insignificant. 



love, with the affections 
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Lrr ns remember that the first years of man 
make prorision for the last ; never let us 
place any dependence on the morrow, bat reso- 
lutely embrace the present day, calling to mind 
at every eve that the season for sowing seed for 
the harvest of eternity is one day less. 

Lavater, 



Thsrb 18 in every mind a tendency, though 
perhaps differently inclined, to what is great and 
excellent. Happy they who know their own 
peculiar bent, who have been blessed with op- 
pcMrtonities of giving it the proper culture and 
polish, and are not restrained or cramped in 
the liberty of showing it and declaring it to 
others. SnAthU Life qf LongrimM, 



The mind, in proportion as it is expanded, 
exposes a larger surface to impression. Reid. 



Thb heart of a good man resembles the cocoa- 
nut, which, though hard without, contains re- 
freshing water and delicious food within. 

Indian Author, 



Man is dear to man ; the poorest poor 
Long ftH- some moments in a weary life 
When they can know and feel that they have been 
Themselves the fathers and the dualers-ont 



bily bI^ Friday comes, tho' presfa "^v 
Bv her own wants, she from her store of me. 
fJ::ZZpari^ handft.1 for the scxjp 
Of this old mendicant ; and from the door 
Retnming with exhUarated heart, 
S^t^^^ hfr fire, and buUds her hopes in h^ 
Sits oy ne ^^ ^^ Cumberland Beggar^-Wi 

Benbficencb is the 'nosyxquiri^ 
and the good man after aU is ^^ 

I epicure. 

Practice flows from principle, for 
thinks, so wiU he a ct. 

1 Be charitable; religion has huma, 
basis, and they who are not charital 
1 be Christians. 
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Whbk you shall contemplate necessity strag- 
gling with modesty, endeavor to oblige in a way 
that shall meet the wish half-way, and save the 
blush of request. jbid. 

Fix your eye habitually on immortality, to 
pass more lightly through the pangs of mor- 
tality. /«d. 

Unconstrained worship when it is genuine 
is spiritual, living, lucid, and joyful worship; 
spiritual because there is in it spirit from the 
Lord ; living because there is in it life from the 
Lord ; lucid because there is in it wisdom from 
the Lord; and joyful because there is in it 
heaven from the Lord. Swedmborg. 



Bt Raring God is meant to fear to offend 
him, and to offend him is sin ; and this is not 
of fear but of love : who that loveth any one, 
doth not fear to do him harm, and the more he 
loveth him the more he feareth it ? Without 
this fear, love is lifeless and superficial, apper- 
taining to the thought only, and not to the will. 

lUd, 



A DESIRE to please our beneficent Creator 
should be the grand motive of all our actions. 

Gilphu 



Who shall arrest it in the firmament, or drag it ft 

sphere ? 
Or bid its beauty smile no more, bat be extinct foi 
Yea, where God hath given none shall take away. 
Nor build ap limits to his love nor'bid his bounty < 
Wide as space is peopled, endless as the empire of h 
The water of the river of life floweth on in maje 

ever. Martin T 



Truth is order, the perfection of fon 
manifestation of good; therefore truth 1 
form of God, whose essence is goodness. 

Jame$ Ar 



It is in every one's power to see most cl 
that life never exists without love, and that 
is no kind of joy but what flows from 
Such however as tiie love is, such is the life 
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in a man loving the Lord above all things, .and 
his neighbor as himself, it must be evident that 
ihey are not loves, bat hatreds ; for in propor- 
tion as any one loves himself and the world, in 
the same proportion he hates his neighbor, and 
thereby iite Lord ; wherefore true love is love 
towards the Lord, and true life is the life of 
love from him, and true joy is the joy of that 
life. There cannot possibly exist more than one 
single true love, nor more than one single true 
life, whence flow all true joys and true happi- 
neuee, such as are tasted by the angels in the 
heavens. Swedenborg. 



In some good books one reads of a divine 
Whose memorable case desenres a line ; 
Wbo to serve God the best and shortest way, 
Pray'd^or eigtit years together every day, 
That in the midst of doctrines and of rales. 
However taught and practised by the schools. 
He wonld be pleased lo bring him to a man. 
Prepared to teach him the compendious plan. 

He was a doctor, and well read 
In all the points to which divines were bred ; 
Nevertheless, he thought that what concem'd 
The most illiterate as well as leam'd. 
To know and practise, must be something still 
More independent on such kind of skill : 
True Christian worship had within its root. 
Some simpler secret, clear of all dispute *, 



« Thoa hast been praying for a man eigk 
Go to the porch of yonder church, and f 
A man prepar'd according to thy mind. 

Away he went to the appointed gronn 

When at the entrance of the church he 

A poor old beggar with his feet full sor 

And not worth two-pence aU the clothe 

Surprised to see an object so forlorn, 

« My friend:' $aid he,"Jun$h thee a 

« Ttonk thee," repUed ths beggar, « bu 

I don't remember that I ever had. 

Sure he mistakes, the doctor thought, t 

« GaodMtune, friend, Wall th^ all 

« Me," said the beggar, « many days b 

But none of them unfortunate at Jdl. 

I « God bleu thee, annoer plainly, J req 

« Why plainly then I never was unbU 

« Never ? thou tpeakett in a myttic st 

I Which more ai large J wish thee to e. 
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If I am pinched witb hunger or with cold, 
It does not make me to let go my hold ; 
Still I praise God — hail, rain, or snow, I take 
This tdesied cordial, which has power to make 
Tbe foulest morning, to my thinking, fair ; 
For cold and hunger yield to praise and pray'r. 
Ken pity me as wretched, or despise ; 
But whilst I hold this noble exercise. 
It dieers my heart to such a due degree 
That ev'ry morning is still good to me. 

** Thou didst, moreover, wish me lucky days, 
And I, by reason of perpetual praise, 
Said that I had none else ; for come what woukl 
On any day I knew it must be good 
Because God sent it ; sweet or bitter, joy 
Or grief, by this angelical employ 
Of praising him, my heart was at its rest, 
Axtd took whatever happened for the best ; 
So that my own experience might say 
It never knew of an unlucky day. 

** Then didst thou pray— God bleu thee, and I said 
I never was unblest ; for being led 
By the good Spirit of imparted grace 
To praise his name, and ever to embrace 
His righteous will, regarding that alone 
With total resignation of my own, 
I never could, in such a state as this, 
Complain for want of happiness or bliss ; 
Resolved in all things, that the Will Divine— 
The Source of all true blessing— should be mine." 

The doctor learning from the beggar's case 
Such wondrous instance of the power of grace, 




hould God 



nreU: 
arms 



:a8t. 



: have thought 

t 

Yf 

>n$ way, 

1, 



ii'd. 



X)r. Byrom, 



CeeU, 



I beautifal ob- 
mmunicate to 
n a gentle and 
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ddig^tfal maimer, exactly suited to the strength 
of the hnman eye ; an illustrious and most beau- 
tiM emblem in this and several other respects 
of the divine Redeemer of mankind, who, soft- 
ening the splendor of the Godhead, brings it to 
the eye of the understanding in a manner fitted 
to the strength of the mind, so that without 
being overwhelmed or distressed, it can thus 
beh(^ the light of the knowledge of the glory 
of God in the face of Jesus Christ. Dwight. 



ViRTUB is bold and goodness never fearful. 

Shakapeare. 



God and good angels alone know the vast, 
the incalculable influence that goes out into the 
universe of spirit and thence flows into the 
universe of matter, from the conquered evil^ 
and the voiceless prayer of one solitary soul. 
Wouldst thou bring the world unto Grod ? then 
live near him thyself. If divine life pervade 
thine own soul, every thing that touches thee 
will receive the electric spark, though thou 
mayest be unconscious of being charg^ there- 
wili. This surely would be the highest, to 
strive to keep near the holy, not for the sake of 
our own reward here or hereafter, but that 
through love to God we might bless our neigh- 
bor. Mr9, Child. 



The angel of hope is ever present 
prisoner of hope, and the prisoner < 
cannot remain long in his prison ; whilst 
sents the face of his angel to the vie^ 
demon of despondency, Uie latter cam 
to look upon tiie bright and benign comi 
of the former. 



What a dignity is annexed to every 
being, if the estimate be taken from the i 
and dignity of the attendants who do him s 
The sun, the moon, the earth, and all 1 
ments, with every thing therein, are all 
ters of man, ever waiting on and at w 
him; yea, what is more, God himself 
watchM over him, and the angels of hea^ 
his companions and assistants. 
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of which we make no use will only serve to 
condemn ns. Such knowledge is to be dreaded. 

Bi$hop fViUon. 

The lamp may be made of diamonds, but it 
dies without oil. Penian Proverb. 



What \a philosophy, if it impart 

Irreverence for the Deity, or teach 

A mortal man to set his judgment np 

Against his Maker's will? The Polygar 

Who kneels to son and moon, compar'd with him 

Who thus perverts the talents he enjoys, 

Is the most bless'd of men ! Oh I I woald walk 

A weary journey to the farthest verge 

Of the big world, to kiss that good man's hand 

Who in the blaze of wisdom and of art 

Preserves a lowly mind, and to his God, 

Feeling the sense of his own littleness. 

Is as a child in meek simplicity. Kirke White. 



Be assured that humility is the sweetest flower 
as well as the fidrest that groweth in the mind ; 
that it perfumes the owner with the most at- 
tractive sweets ; that it shows in the fairest 
points of view every virtue which adorns and 
dignifies human nature. 

Sir John Eardly Wihnot. 



iruiu ail eYU, ms restoranon to all goot 
finally, eternal conjunction with himself 
nocence and the truth and peace of innoo 



Mvsic, all powerftil o'er the hnman mind* 
Can still each mental storm, each tempest ca 

Soothe anxions care on sleepless coach reclin'd 
And e'en fierce anger's ftirioas rage disarm. 

Oh surely melody fh>m heaven was sent* 
To cheer the sool when tired with hunan sir 

To soothe (he wayward heart by sorrow rent. 
And soften down the ragged road of life. 

Kirke WhUe (written 



Blessings on music ! Uke a gurgling 
to feverish lips are sweet sounds to the 1 
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Is thick inlaid with pattens of bright gold ; 
There is not the smallest orb, which thon bcholdest, 
Bot in bis motion like an angel sings. 
Still quiring to the yoang-eyed chembims ; 
Such harmony is in immortal soals ; 
Bnt while this maddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it ; 
• ••••• 

..... do but note a wild and wanton herd. 

Or race of yonthfnl and nnhandled colts, 

Fetching mad boands, bellowing, and neighing loud. 

Which is the hot condition of their blood ; 

If they bnt hear perchance a trumpet sound. 

Or any air of music touch their ears, 

Yon shall perceive them make a mutual stand, 

Their savage eyes turned to a modest gaze 

By the sweet power of music : therefore, the poet 

Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones, and floods ; 

Since nought so stockish, hard, and full of rage. 

But music for the time doth change his nature : 

The man that bath no music in himself. 

Nor is not mov'd with concord of sweet sounds. 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils ; 

The motions of his spirit are dull as night. 

And his affections dark as Erebus : 

Let no such man be trusted. Shakspeare. 



Thb harp the monarch minstrel swept. 
The king of men, the loved of heaven. 

Which music hallowed whilst she wept 
O'er tones her heart of hearts had given. 
RedouUed be her tears, its chords are riven. 



It told the triamphs of onr king. 

It wafted glory to our God ; 
It made our gladden'd valleys ring. 

The cedars bow, the monntains nod ; 

Its sonnd aspired to heaven and there abode. 
Since then, tho' heard on earth no more. 

Devotion and her daughter, love. 
Still bid the bursting spirit soar 

To sounds that seem as Arom above. 

In dreams that day's broad light cannot remo^ 

i 



La musique double I'id^ que nous avoi 
faculte de notre ame, quand on Tentend 
sent capable des plus nobles efforts, c'es 
elle qu'on marche a la mort avec enthousu 
elle a Theureuse impuissance d'exprimer s 
sentiment bas, aucun artifice, aucun mens 
&c. La Malheur meme, dans le lanfniafre 
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Hope springs ever from the bosom of sadness. 

Mrs, Child. 



A TEAR. 

Ou that the chemist's magic art 
Could crystallize this sacred treasure I 
Long should it glitter near my heart, 
A secret sonrce of pensive pleasure. 
The little brilliant, ere it fell. 
Its lastre caught Arom Chloe's eye ; 
Then melting left its coral cell — 
The springs of sensibility ! 
Sweet drop of pure and pearly light I 
In thee the rays of virtue shine ; 
More calmly clear, more mildly bright ; 
Than any gem that gilds the mine : 
Benign restorer of the soul. 
Who ever fly'st to bring relief. 
When first we feel the rude control 
Of love or pity, joy or grief. 
The sages and the poets thence 
In every clime, in every age. 
Thou charm'st in fancy's idle dream. 
In reason's philosophic page ; 
That very law which moulds a tear. 
And bids it trickle from its sonrce — 
That law preserves the earth a sphere. 
And guides the planets in their course. 



Rogera. 



Sweet is ine vuxcc u* p»vj, «.^« 

the sigh of sympathy, and dear beyond est 
tion is the consolatory idea that there exis 
the bosom of others an interest for our wel 
or a feeling for our adversity ; it is the ba] 
life — ^the strongest link which unites us h 
chain of society. Miu Bt 



Grkat or good soah by instinct to each other to 
Demand alliance, and in firiendship bam. 



SoMB are never strangers. 

Rut soon as seen, the sool, as if by instinct. 
Springs towards them with resistless force, and • 
Congenial sympathy. Believed to be Spt 



Sympathy of tastes is a pleasing attra 
..«. «««opo«;oii«-v nf nrincinles is the cem 
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.... Oh cast not thou 
Affection from thee ! In this bitter world 
Hold to thy heart that only treasure fiut. 
Watch— guard it— suffer not a breath to dim 
The bright gem's purity. 



If thou hast crushed a flower. 

The root may not be blighted ; 
If thou hast quenched a lamp. 

Once more it may be lighted : 
But on thy harp or on thy lute. 

The string which thou hast broken, 
Shall never in sweet sound again 

Give to thy touch a tolsenl 

If thou hast loosed a bird. 

Whose voice of song could cheer thee. 
Still, still, he may be won 

From the skies to warble near thee ; 
But if upon the troubled sea. 

Thou hast thrown a gem unheeded, 
Hope not that wind or wave will bring 

The treasure back when needed. 

If thou hast bruised a vine. 

The summer's breath is healing. 
And its clusters yet may glow 

Thro' the leaves their bloom revealing; 
But if thou hast a cup o'erthrown 

With a bright draught filled— oh ! never 
Shall earth give back that lavished wealth 

To cool thy parched lips fever! 



Genilyy Oh! gently touch the ciwrw 
So soon for ever shattered ! ^^^^^ ^ 

It is oiay in the degree that our love 
.e^AthatitistousadeUghtmsteac 



curse, 



Oh I let thy words be calm and kind, 

In life so much of evil lies. 
Whose power vriU darken o'er the mind, 

And bUght its genUer sympathies. 
That never human lip or heart. 

In carelessness should fling the dart. 
Which for a moment's space may rest. 

Or rankle in another's breast. 

ilftt 



4-ltA nnivorSP. tha 
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in the moral world. No man stands alone — 
nor high angel, nor child. All the beings 
** lessening down from infinite perfection to the 
brink of dreary nothing," belong to a system 
of mutual dependencies. All and each consti- 
tute and enjoy a part of the world's sum of hap- 
piness. No one Uveth to himself. The destiny 
of the moral universe is affected by his existence 
and influence. The most obscure individual 
exerts an influence which must be felt in the 
great brotherhood of mankind. Should the 
hand say to the foot, " I have no need of thee" 
the world would stand still. 

No human being can come into this world 
without increasing or diminishing the sum total 
of human happiness, not only of the present 
but of every subsequent age of humanity. No 
one can detach himself from this connection. 
There is no sequestered spot in the universe, no 
dark niche along the disk of non.existence> to 
which he can retreat from his relations to others 
where he can withdraw the influence of his ex- 
istence upon the moral destiny of the world ; 
everywhere his presence or absence will be felt ; 
everywhere he will have companions who will be 
better or worse for his influence. 

It is an old saying, and one of fearful and 
fathomless import, that we are forming cha- 
racters for eternity. Forming characters ! — 
whose ? our own ? or others ? Both ; and in 



ng from those they wotuu uavo k^... 
3ad I never lived. The sunlight of thi 
will reveal my iinger.marks in their j 
formations, and in their successive si 
thought and life. And they too will for 
characters for eternity, untU the influenc 
existence shall be diffused through all fo 
nerations of the world, and through 
shall be future to a certain point in tihe 
come. As a little silvery, circular ri; 
in motion by the falling pebble, expa 
its inch of radius to the whole compa 
pool; so there is not a child — not 
Moses placed, however softly in his be 
upon the sea of time, whose existence 
stir a ripple, gyrating outward and o 
shall have moved across and spanned 
ocean of God's eternity, stirring eve 
' *' - '-"«foins at which 
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MARY'S DREAM. 

Thi days are shortening fast, Mary, 

The nights are growing cold. 
And sadder moans the fitful blast 

Along the twilight wold : 
Let's close the shatters tight, Mary, 

And stir the brightening fire. 
And thoa shalt tell with warm delight 

Old tales that ne'er can tire. 

Yes I thon shalt conjure up again 

The hopes that once begniled 
Onr hearts, when first npon thy knee 

Oar little angel smiled ; 
For tho' that knee, so supple then. 

Be stiff and weary grown, 
Ere long with him in heaven again 

Will youth and health be known. 

WeU, I believe it aU, dear John, 

So come, sit down by me : 
How sweet the foith that what has been 

Of good will always be ! 
And donbly sweet to know, dear John, 

Oar child no more can die — 
That I'm an angel's mother here, 

Tho' he's beyond the sky ! 

I'll something tell to thee, dear John, 

But not a tale of old ; 
I only learnt it ycster night — 

Twas by that angel told ! \ 

_ 



And when ne spase cwas not, aear *uui 

In words like thine and mine : 
His thoughts flashed forth in every look 

So radiant and divine. 
That all the charm of mane's art, 

Though not a tone, was there ; 
And O ! it overfiU'd my heart 

With bliss beyond compare ! 

He said that though the sky above 

Seems heaven and us between, 
To angels there and those they love 

It does not intervene : 
That all they fix their hearts upon 

No space Arom them can sever, 
But what becomes with them as one 

Is with them one for ever. 

That all we realise by love 

And faith of heaven on earth. 
The means of intercourse will prove 
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A glorious vision I beheld. 

No words can paint to ttiee ; 
For in a glow oi holy light 

Far pnrer than the san. 
The ftitare lived before my sight 

As all the past had done I 

But what to me most wondrous seem'd. 

In that new world so bright. 
Was finding this world there redeem'd 

From shadow into light : 
The felse like doads away had pass'd 

From the unchanging blue. 
Yet thro' eternity to last, 

The true remained the true. 

And by that token blest is known 

Thjf tntthf dear John, to me. 
For there I bowM before the throne 

With our sweet babe and thee ; 
And O I a meet reward is thine 

For all thy love and care. 
For here though aged and weak I pine. 

We both were youthftd there! 

Spencer T. Hall. 



There is no pleasure in this world comparable 
to that which is felt in conversing with those in 
whose principles one has an absolute confidence, 
and whose general conduct so well exemplifies 
the excellence of them. Mre, Carter. 



us a burden to ourselves, and a jest to t 
feeling and vulgar. Elizabeth 



No cloud can overshadow a true Ch] 
but his faith will discover a rainbow in it. 

£i»hop 



Love, that Geyser of the soul, can mc 
ice and snow of tiie most frozen regions ; 
ever its warm springs well up, there gl 
southern cUmate. Fnderika 1 



I THANK my heavenly Father for every 
festation of human love; I thank him f 
experiences, be they sweet or bitter, whicl 
me to fornve all thmo-*. m^^i ♦« ~~r^ij ^^- 
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rejected, whenever offered as an incitement to 
goodness. It is this which chiefly makes the 
happiness of lovers more nearly allied to heaven, 
than any other emotions experienced by the hu- 
man heart ; each loves the other better than him- 
self ; each is willing to sacrifice all to the other, 
nay, finds joy therein. This it is that surrounds 
them with a golden atmosphere, and tinges the 
world with rose-colour. A mother's love has 
the same angelic character; more completely 
unselfish, but lacking the charm of perfect re- 
ciprocity. The cure for all the wrongs and ills, 
the cares, the sorrows, and the crimes of hu- 
manity, all lie in that one word, love. It is the 
divine vitality that every where produces and 
restores life. To each and every one of us it 
gives the power of working miracles if we will. 
* Love is the story without an end, that angels throng 

to hear; 
The word, the king of words, carved on Jehovah's 

heart' 
From the highest to the lowest, all feel its 
influence, all acknowledge its power. 

Mrs. Child, 



Oh 1 never let as lightly fling 
A barb of woe to wound another ; 

Oh I let us never haste to bring 
The cup of sorrow to a brother. 



1 IB guuuKe lo awaxen joy, 
Or sorrow's influence to sabdae, 

Bot not to wound, nor to annoy. 
Is part of virtue's lesson too. 

Peace winged in fairer worlds above 
Shall bend her down and brighten tl 
When all man's labor shall be love. 
And all his thoughto a brother's bliss. 

Joh 



O W0DLD8T thou Set thy rank before thyself 
Wonldst thou be honored for thyself or that 1 
Rank that excels the wearer, doth degrade. 
Riches impoverish, that divide respect. 
O, to be cherished for oneself alone I 
To owe the love that cleaves to ns to nought 
Which fortune's summer^— winter— gives or t 
To know that while we wear the heart and i 
Feature and form, high heaven endowed us ^ 
Let the storm pelt ns. or fair weather warm. 
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No endowments of the mind are a sufficient 
jostification for pride. Bewlit, 



In yoath from rock to rock I went. 
From hill to hill in discontent 
Of pleasure, high and tarbolent. 

Most pleased when most uneasy; 
Bat now my own delights I make. 
My thirst at every rill can slake. 
And gladly nature's love partake 

Of thee, sweet daisy I 

Thee winter in the garland wears, 
That thinly decks his few grey hairs; 
Spring parts the clouds with softest airs 

That she may sun thee : 
Whole summer fields are thine by right, 
And autumn melancholy wight I 
Doth in thy crimson head delight 

When rains are on thee. 

In shoals and bands a morrice train. 
Thou greet'st the traveller in the lane. 
Pleased at his greeting thee again. 

Yet nothing daunted ; 
Nor grieved if thou be set at nought ; 
And oft alone in nooks remote 
We meet thee like a pleasant thought. 

When such is wanted. 

Be violets in their secret mews 
The flowers the wanton eephyrs choose ; 
Proud be the rose, with rains and dews 
Her head impearling— 



A* lu a rocK rrom rains he fly> 
Or, some bright day of April sky 
Imprisoned by hot snnshine lie 

Near the green holly ; 
And wearily at length should fare. 
He needs bat look abont, and there 
Thoa art I— a friend at hand to scare 

His melancholy. 

A handred times by rock or bower. 
Ere thas I haTe lain coached an hoai 
Have I derived from thy sweet powc 

Some apprehension — 
Some steady love, some brief delight. 
Some memory that had taken flight, 
Some chime of fancy wrong or right. 

Or stray invention. 

If stately passions in me barn. 
And one chance look on thee I tarn, 
I drink ont of an humbler am. 
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Thoa cheerful flower I my spirits play 

With kindred glances; 
And when at dosk by dews opprest, 
Thoa aink'st, the image of thy rest 
Hath often eased my pensive breast 

Of careful sadness. 

And all day long I number yet. 
All seasons through, another debt. 
Which I, wherever thou art met. 

To thee am owing; 
An instinct call it, a blind sense, 
A happy genial influence, 
Coming one knows not how nor whence. 

Nor whither going. 

Child of the year that round dost run 
Thy pleasant course,— when day's begun 
As ready to salute the sun 

As lark or leveret; 
Thy long-lost praise thou shalt regain. 
Nor be less dear to future men 
Than in old time ;— thou not in vain 

Art Nature's favorite. 

Word$worth. 



There is danger in the air we breathe, the 
ground we tread on, but there is protection 
ererywhere. Miu McarHneau. 

Do not shun the afflicted ; there are disposi- 
tioiis in the world, who looking on sorrow as con- 



Remember, many yirtues lie unde 
exterior. 



The language of reason, unaccom 
kindness, will often fail of making ai 
sion. It has no effect on the unde: 
because it touches not the heart. The 
of kindness, unaccompanied by reason 
quently be unable to persuade ; becau 
it may gain upon the affections, it ^ 
which is necessary to convince the j 
But, let reason and kindness be unitec 
discourse, and seldom will even pridi 
judice continue to resist. 
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When you are angry look in the glass. 

MoralUtB Medley, 



The love of ruling and the love of accumulat- 
ing are the two furies which torment mankind 
beyond all others ; they are especially the evils 
of the religious world, and are more deadly to 
true religion — ^the religion of disinterested love 
— ^than even that love of mere outward pleasure 
which distinguishes the irreligious. From the 
latter evil reformation may be expected; but 
from the former, evils ; when they get fast hold 
of the will, reformation is not easily brought 
about. The temptation in great to conceal the 
love of rule under pretences to humility ; and 
to invest the love of gain in the decent garb of 
industry^ prudence, and economy; and when 
an evil has been successfully concealed from the 
eye of man, the transition is easy to the state 
of saying in the heart, *' God hideth his face he 
will never see it." Hints far Moral Culture, 



FoROET injuries and remember benefits ; if 
you grant a favor, forget it; if you receive 
one, remember it. MordlUte MedUy, 



No vice is more detestable than hypocrisy. 

Florian, 



persuasion, and charity. 



Charity, decent, modest, easy, kind. 
Softens the high and rears the abject 
Knows with jost reins and gentle liani 
Betwixt vile shame and arbitrary prid 
Soft peace she brings wherever she an 
She bnilds our qoiet as she forms oar 
Lays the rongh paths of peevish natun 
And opens in each heart a little heave. 
E'en constant hope and holy faith shal 
One lost in certainty, and one in Joy ; 
Whilst thou, more happy power, fair c 
Triumphant sister, greatest of the thre< 
Thy ofBce and thy nature still the same 
Lasting thy lamp and unconsumed thy 
Shalt stand before the heav'n of heav'n 
For ever blessing, and for ever blest. 
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and arrayed in beauty, because the image of 
some heavenly affection in the regenerate and 
spiritual mind. Intellectual Repontory, 



In the sacred page you will observe that if 
any virtue is taught with more expressive energy 
than others, it is humility. Humility that sheds 
mild lustre over every perfection of character. 
Humility that teaches man he is but man ; that 
cherishes the grand duties of charity and for- 
bearance, and that would connect the whole 
human race in the bonds of brotherhood and 
social love; in short, that confers peace and 
comfort on us here, and prepares us for im- 
mortal glory hereafter. Hewlet*$ Sermoru. 



Evert large gratitude is a compound of 
small gratitudes ; in other words, the general 
temper and spirit of gratitude is made up of the 
particular exercises of gratitude, and is thus in- 
creased in proportion to the number of par- 
ticular exercises. Clowes, 



Man has always something to be grateful for, 
provided he keeps open the door of communi- 
cation with his heavenly Father, for at that door 
all good enters ; indeed the very power to open 
it is an invaluable good. iind. 



\ 



cause both of God and man, for witl 
can neither be sociable nor rdigious. 



A CHILD Of charity I knew of yore. 
Whose steps ne'er tamed from poverty's 1 
Bat, aye, bis angel form was seen among 
The saddest moaners of her witber*d throo 
Whose means were tuxmty, as his will wa 
Which oft with haste slow pradence wool 
Methinks I see him take his lonely way. 
While evening sheds a sympathizing ray^ 
To beam his smiles of love o'er sorrow's 1 
And soothe the vez'd heart with a mother 
Gentle his manners, and his chaste looks : 
Ethereal mildneu of a Christian's love ; 
And qaick the tear starts to his soft blae t 
He, the Samaritan to misery I 
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His 'castom'd morning past in studies calm. 

Which soothing letters yield, of heav'nly balm ; 

His heart attnn'd, by godlike minds of old. 

Fair deed of hope and charity to mould ; 

I see him now beneath the lowly shed. 

Where winters, e'en in June, the damp, cold bed. 

His lowly offering of mercy giv'n,— 

Dearer than thotuandi to the sight of heav'n ; 

Bending the gaze of comfort and of care, 

While uttering soft the sorrow-chasing pray'r. 

Then with the fire of the sacred song. 

Kindling the ray divine ftu^er quenched tho* clouded long! 

Dear son of mercy! thy bright lamp of light 

Shines all unheeded by the sons of night;— 

Yet oft young angels watching from above. 

Do murmur blessings on its light of love ; 

And from their realms of joy breathe forth a sigh. 

Drawn from the wells of holy sympathy ! 

Thku the reward—the Sabbath of thy breast 

Hath ever music in its lonely rest ; 

Thy pensive brow, thy calm but earnest eye. 

Show the sure signs of inward harmony 1 

Telling of solemn breathing thoughts that And 

An earthly paradise in thy pure mind. 

Shadowing a soul that owns no low desire. 

But which faith girt to heaven doth aspire I 

Low malice broods not o'er thy sacred days, 

And souring envy shrinks beneath thy gaze. 

When*er thy path the grateful rays extend, 

Blessing with light of thanks, misfortune's friend. 

And to thy heart in watchful solitude. 

Sweet echo murmurs whisp'ring gratitude I 

George ^ingjleU. 



— ..M»v,u uAburui sympathy has no infl 
never perceive the finer touches of 1 
As the heart hardens, it contracts it 
lence, till the whole centres in itself on 
little do they understand the true s; 
devotion who think that every step 
they retire from the world is an ap{ 
God ! He who is sincere will perce 
gratitude to God, as well as love to i 
quires his attention to the duties of 
citizen and a good subject ; for to ei 
perpetuate the gifts of heaven, is to t 
Giver. Bev. Dr. Samw 



What meaneth this restlessness of our 
What meaneth this unceasing activity whi 
for exercise and employment, even afb 
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up his capacity for happiness ; that time is too 
small for him, and he is horn for something 
heyond it ; that the scene of his earthly exist- 
ence is too limited, and he is formed to expa- 
tiate in a wider and a grander theatre ; that a 
nohler destiny is reserved for him, and that to 
accomplish the purpose of his heing he must 
soar above the littleness of the world and aim 
at a higher prize. 

It forms the peculiar honor and excellence of 
religion, that it accommodates to this property 
of our nature ; that it holds out a prize suitable 
to our high calling ; that there is a grandeur in 
its objects, which can fill and surpass the imagi- 
nation; that it dignifies the present scene by 
connecting it with eternity ; that it reveals to 
the eye of faith the glories of an unperishable 
world. 

Never forget that the way to maintain peace 
of conscience is also the way to muntain purity 
of character. Chalmers. 



Every spark of a good thought should be 
blown into a flame, and produce a suitable prac- 
tice in our lives and conversation. NeUon. 



Tht neighbor, who? Son of the wild t 
'* All who with me the desert roam. 
The fireemen sprang from Abram's cU\<Sk, 



A 



^% 



«Mu<^ vu uijr uooie orow 

Bespeaks a spirit that can soar ; 
The echoes tell, while Plato smiles, 
" The free of Doric lands and isles." 

Who is oar neighbor ? Ask at Rome 
The marble bast, the moaldering heaps. 
At Ctesiphon, the Parthian's home ; 
His bow 's now broke, his charger sleep 
At every moand that awes or shocks 
From Indas to the Grampian rocks. 

A voice comes o'er the northern wave, 
A voice from many a palmy shore^ 
Oar neighbor who? "The free, the brav* 
Oar brother clansmen red with gore. 
Who battled on oor left and right 
With fierce good will and giant might." 

Who then's oar neighbor t Son of God 
In meekness and in mildness come 1 
O I shed the light of life abroad. 
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Or rocks, where cloads and tempests roll 
In awfol grandeur near the pole. 

My neighbor, he who groans and toils. 

The serf and slave, on biil and plain. 

Of Europe, or of India's soils. 

On Asia, or on Afric's main, 

Or in Colombia's marshes deep. 

Where Afric's daughters bleed and weep. 

My neighbors all — each need a sigh. 
Each in doe form a friendly prayer ; 
*' O raise the low, bring down the high 
To wisdom's point, and fix them there ; 
Where men are men, and pomp and pride 
Are marked, and doomed, and crucified." 

Thou art my neighbor, child of pain ; 
And thou, lone pilgrim steeped in woe ; 
Our neighbor she with frenzied brain. 
Whose pangs we little reck or know — 
Who loved while hope or reason shone. 
Nor ceased to love when both were gone. 

And if on this green earth there be 
One heart by baleful malice stung ; 
A breast that harbours ill to me, 
A slanderous, false, reviling tongue, — 
My neighbor he, and I forgive; 
O I may he turn, repent, and live. 

From the Harbinger. 



Hbat is that power in nature by which all 



\ 



tivities and all its multifarious effects 
natural world. It is therefore the all-pe 
power in nature, and the great instrun 
the Creator, of producing those wonde 
fects and modifications of life which we 
in the mineral, yegetable, and animal 
Heat, then, or fire, must correspond 
in spiritual things which is the prime 
power or cause of all things, namely, 
*' God is Love,** and from love, or fi 
finite benevolence, he hath created all tl 
heaven and earth. There is but one ] 
source of love, which is the Lord, 
immediate emanation from him, it cot 
that divine effulgence which is called th( 
of Righteousness.'' His glorious pen 
his divine humanity, is the centre, fron 
the spiritual sun is the first radiating e 
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Heat not only vivifies everything, it also 
opens, expands, and enlarges objects within its 
sphere of operation. In like manner, love opens 
expands, and enlarges all the mental and spi- 
ritual faculties of man. Man is a subject which 
requires development. In proportion as his 
&culties are developed and opened to the recep- 
tion of life from the Lord, he approaches the 
glorious end for which he was created, to be- 
come an image and likeness of his Grod. This 
great end can only be accomplished by love and 
charity as living principles in the human mind, 
precisely as the vine or the olive-tree can only ve- 
getate and produce fruit as heat is operative upon 
the root, stem and branches of those noble 
plants. The correspondence between heat and 
love will not only be found complete, but it 
will also, as a consequence, illustrate the ope- 
ration and influence of the latter upon the mind. 
The fiiculties of the mind are those of will and 
understanding ; these are operated upon by in- 
fluences which correspond to heat and light, and 
whidi are love and wisdom. The will is the 
receptacle of love, and the understanding the 
receptacle of wisdom. As all the vegetation 
and frnitfnlness of the earth must be ascribed 
to the operation of the sim's heat as an instru- 
mental cause, (for the love of the Creator to 
the human race is the primary cause,) so all the 
excellencies and graces that can adorn human 



can ever oe enecruauy openea^ lormf 
strengthened, unless love be the active 
This is obvious from the fact, that a m 
make no proficiency in any art, science, 
complishment, unless he have a love 
object of his research or practice ; and t 
ficiency and expertness of his faculties 
precisely in proportion to the love wh 
tuates himi, and which causes him to ea 
faculties. 

That the mental faculties are capable < 
finite expansion, and thus of being con 
perfected, is wdl known ; but this is en 
true of man's spiritual faculties: th* 
capable of expansion, and consequently ( 
more and more perfected to eternity ; * 
perfect, even as your Father which is in 
is perfect/' But love is the great activt 
throughout the whole nrocess. and in nro 
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Another property of heat is that of bringing 
ont the inherent qualities of objects, and ren- 
dering them perceptible to the senses ; thus the 
beauty and fragrance of a flower are brought 
out and exhibited to the senses. The qualities 
also of objects, not in agreement with heavenly 
order, sudi as those which are venomous, noxi- 
ous, and ferocious, are brought out by the in- 
fluence of heat ; in like manner, the malignant 
qualities of wicked men and infernal spirits are 
manifested in proportion to the ruling love; 
for love may either be good or evil, according 
to the state of the recipient subject : there is 
iftfemal fire as weU as celestial fire. Hence we 
see the reason why fire was constantly required 
to be kept burning on the altars of Israel (" So 
thai it never should go out/* Lev. vi.) ; the 
reason was, because fire signified the operation 
of divine love in the soul, which is the all-per- 
vading principle of worsMp, and which '* should 
never go out.'' Heat also has a tendency to 
purify all substances exposed to its mfluence; 
all dross, we know, is separated by virtue of 
heat. In like manner, love is the means of 
purifying the soul ; all selfish and worldly dross 
and impurity are separated from the mind, in 
proportion as heavenly love becomes active in 
the soul; it is the only power that can remove 
nncleanness and iniquity from the external man, 
and render him obsequious and subservient to 



g^,t* ana stiver p 
ike fire,** It is said that 
his own face in the liquid s 
him that the refining proc 
just so in the refining pro< 
the work is not accompli£ 
Refiner — ^the Lord — can s© 
the soul. Another property 
communicating itself equally 
its sphere. It tends to make 
as itself. This, again, repret 
tiful property of love ; like ti 
which it springs, it must 1 
which to exercise its sweet an 
tions. Hence the ** neighb 
which calls forth its sweetesi 
tions ; it loves its neighbor as 
ready, as far as circumstanc 
affonl him relief ; it ff^^" - ^ 
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to render them subservient to itself." Here no 
selfish private interest exists ; like heat in the 
divine economy of nature, love tends to make 
all objects within its sphere, — and we may say 
that its sphere like the Divine sphere itself, is 
boundless, — as warm, as happy, and as delight- 
ful as itself. One more property of heat we 
shall mention, which is that of radiating in 
every direction^ but especially upwards. Now 
this again is a beautifid correspondence of the 
operation of genuine love and charity, which 
judge not from favoritism and personal friend- 
ship; which have not a onesided operation; 
which ''judge not according to the appearance 
but judge righteous judgment;*' which take 
the Lord in a supreme sense, as their neighbor, 
and look around on all others without dLtinc- 
tion of persons, but with distinction of qualities 
in persons, as their neighbor, in proportion as 
they approximate to, and resemble, the great 
original. Thus love, like heat, diffuses itself 
in every direction, but especially upwards; for 
heaven is the proper home of genuine love ; it 
consequently points and leads to heaven, or ra- 
diates upwards. In all its operations and bene- 
ficence it leads to heaven, and endeavours to 
establish heavenly good and happiness in the 
SOuL IntelUctval Repontory. 



*«e scarce of 



^"I all rte^f"""" ""file' 
^»<J aa for the w '^. *"*"*'« »<>»• I 

How COa'dst thnnHu **^"'o 

'n aweeteat «.«!! °«^ »arvive sr 
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Smitten frieDds 
Are angebf sent on errands fall of love. 
For ns they langaish, and for as they die ; 
Shall they langauh, shall they die in vainf 

Youngt quoted by Edward Uaher. 



To be content to want a good, is to possess 
a greater good than the good wanted. 

CUnoet. 



Yon are at all times what God sees yon to 
be ; you are not at any time what man judges 
you to be, only so far as his judgment is in 
agreement with the divine light. TUs is a most 
interesting consideration. iHd. 



The sorrow that leads to seek comfort and 
refuge in God, is to be preferred to the joy 
which tends to divert the soul from God. 

Ibid, 



Submission is only yielding to what we can- 
not help. Acquiescence is a more sublime kind 
of resignation. It is a conviction that the 
Divine will is holy, just, and good. 

Mn. H, More. 



True piety has nothiDg in it 
sad, notMng constrained. It enla 
it is simple, free, and attractive. 



To pass through life without 
naturally speaking be good; bu 
bear sorrow, and profit by it, i 
the former is a temporary good, i 



Wb pnsh time from ns, and we wUh 
Life we think long, and short ; death 
Oh I the dark day* of vanity I while 
How tasteless, and how terrible whei 
Gonel they never go I when past th« 
The spirit walks of every day deceast 
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Thb mind, which is immortal, makes itself 

Reqoital for its good or evil thooghts— 

Is its own origin of ill and end — 

And its own place and time— its innate sense, 

When stripped of ttiis mortality, derives 

No color from the fleeting things without. 

Bat is absorbed in sufferance or joy 

Born from the knowledge of its own deserts. 

Byron. 



Love had he foand in hots where poor men lie ; 

His daily teachers had been woods and rills. 
The silence that is in the starry sky. 

The sleep that is among the lonely hills. 
In him the savage virtue of the race. 

Revenge and all ferocious thoughts, were dead ; 
Nor did he change, but kept in lofty place 

The wisdom which adversity had bred. 
Glad were the vales, and every cottage hearth. 

The shepherd lord was honored more and more. 
And ages after he was laid in earth, 

"The good Lord Clifford" was the name he bore. 

Wordtworth, 



Take heed to the golden chain of your joys, 
that its highest link may always be in connexion 
with the sovereign and supreme good. Clowet, 



To bear no ill-will, to be kindly affectioned, 
be in friendship and at peace with the world and 



conducts himself; whose habitv 
to contribute to the tranquillity, 
the happiness of all with whom 1 
tion or intercourse, who regards 
same eye of tenderness with whi< 
be regarded by them ; is humble 
peaceful, grants no indulgence 
passions, but is always disposed 
exert kind affections and to est 
friends, his neighbors, and all n 



Resentmknt sits on my mi 
upon water ; it floats lightly on t 
is easily removed. i 



A STORY OF HEA 
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They were ^ent for a little space, 

And then the boy began. 
"I wonder, sister dear, if I 

Shall ever be a man. 

" I almost think I never shall, 

For often in my sleep, 
I dream that I am dying ; — 

Nay, sister, do not weep. 

" It is a joyful thing to die ; 

For tho' this world is fair, 
I see a lovelier in my dreams. 

And I fancy I am there. 

" I fancy I am taken there 

As soon asl have died. 
And I roam thro' all the pleasant place 

With an angel by my side. 

" To that bright world I long to go, 

I wonld not linger here, 
Bot for my gentle mother's sake. 

And yoar's, my sister dear. 

" And when I read my book to her. 

Or when I play with you, 
I qaite forget that glorioas land. 

And the blessed angel too. 

** But oft when I am weary 

Of my books and of my play. 
Those pleasant dreams come back again 

And steal my heart away. 



men spaxe nu tair-tiaired sister 

In tones serene and low, 
" Oh 1 if heaven is sach a pleasant place. 

Dear brother, let as go. 

'* Oar motlicf we|)t when father die<l, 
*TiU lier bright eye* wen; dlm^ 

Aud I know 9h« Joap [o g« lo heaven 
That she may be with bim/' 

"So let as all together got" 

The thoughtrul boy repUorJ, 
** Ah no we c^i^not go tu heaven 

Until that we have died. 

** And sister we mast be content 

Upon this earth to stay, 
TUl the blessed Savioar Jesas Christ 

Shall call oar soals away." 

Before the next year's roses came. 
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yen ; to preserve it pure, it must be collected in 
a pure vessel. De Saint Pierrer-Jndian Cottage. 



Thk hirest flower in the garden of creation 
is a young mind offering and unfolding itself to 
the influence of Divine wisdom, as the heliotrope 
turns its sweet blossoms to the sun. 

Ladv Jamet Smith. 



He that never changed any of his opinions, 
never corrected any of his mistakes, and he 
who was never wise enough to find out any mis- 
takes in himself, will not be charitable enough 
to excuse what he reckons mistakes in others. 

Ihr. Wichcote. 



How admirable the religion, which, while it 
seems only to have in view the felicities of the 
other life, constitutes the happiness of this. 

Spirit qf ' 



FoRoiVB thy foes— nor that alone, 

Their evil deeds with good repay ; 
Fill those with joy who leave thee none, 

And kiss the hand upraised to slay. 

So does the fragrant sandal bow 

In meek forgiveness to its doom, 
And o'er the axe at every blow 
, Sheds in abnndance rich perfume. 

Herbert KmonnVea. 



As a libation i 

Ye matin worshipers, who bending lowly. 

Before the oprisen son, God's lidless eye ; 
Throw fh>m your chalices a sweet and holy 
Incense on high I 

Ye bright mosaics! that with storied beauty 

The floor of nature's temple tesselate, 
What nnmeroos emblems of instmctive dnt] 
Your forms create ! 

'Neath cloistered boaghs, each floral bell tha 
And tolls its perftime on the passing air, 
Makes Sabbaths in the fields, and ever ringi 
A call to prayer. 

Not to the domes whose crumbling arch an< 

Attest the feebleness of mortal hand, 
Bat to that fine most catholic and solemn. 
Which God hath p 

Tn th»t fa*haAt^^ 1 ~-»i — -»-- 
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Yonr voiceless lipe, O flowers, are living preachers. 

Each cap a pulpit, every leaf a book, 
Sapplying to my fancy niunerons teachers 

From loneliest nook. 

Floral apostles! that in dewy splendor, 

Weep without love and blash withoat a crime. 
Ah, may I deeply learn, and ne'er sarrender 
Yoor love sublime. 

Posthnmoos glories! angel-like collection! 

Upraised by seed or bulb, interred in earth, 
To me ye are a type of resurrection 

And second birth. 

Were I, O God ! in churcbless lands remaining, 

Far from all voice of teachers and divines. 
My soul would find, in flowers of thy ordaining. 
Priests, sermons, shrines. 

Horace Smith, 



How the universal heart of man blesses 
flowers ! They are wreathed round the cradle, 
the marriage altar, and the tomb. The Persian 
in the far east delights in their perfume, and 
writes his love in nosegays, while the Indian 
child of the far west clasps his hands with glee 
as he gathers the abundant blossoms, — ^the il- 
luminated scriptures of the prairies. The Cupid 
of the ancient Hindoos tipped his arrows with 
flowers ; and orange flowers are a bridal crown 
with US, — a nation of yesterday. FUywew ^b«- 



\ 
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lan altar, and bung m Toti^ 
e CIiTLstiaii sbriue, 

appropriate u&es. Moweta 
ipow of the youthful bride » for 
elves a lively type a f marriage, 
ne Foand the tontb, for their 
red beauty is a Bymbol of the 
ley should festoon the alterr 
s and their beA^ity ascend in 
I before the Most High. 



a rose neflr which there ever 
("vll. It is wisdom's wcirk so 
the rose aa to avoid the thorn, 
perfumes exhale to heaven in 
ration of llira who gave the 
Mui Eli3abeth SmUh. 



of the hidden violet, like tme 
rcisefl in secret its sweet and 

tate Pritonfr,"—MUM Mary Boylt. 



mts the oakt but for every oak 
et^ a thousand aoarns. 

From Godoiphim. 



\ 
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Content is the sign of virtue. 



Experience does take dreadfully hig 
wages but it teaches like no other. 



MORNING. 

Yb golden clouds that crown the smiling dawn 
With radiant gladness at the approach of mom ; 
Bright beams the glory of yoor joy around, 
And with your cheering light seems blent the pow< 

sound; 
With glow intense breathes forth the eastern sky 
A sense ineflhble of harmony I 
As tho' o'ercome the travail of the night. 
Earth gave sweet welcome to the son's glad light, 
Greeting with smiles the day-spring's earliest rays 
While uttering deep her hymn of gratefbl praise. 

O earth I as daily throagh the realms of time 
Thy radiant orb revolves on wing sublime ; 
One with the planetary host above. 
That to high strains of solemn concord move. 
Concord respondent to the lyre of love, — 
Say, as each mom regilds the early dew, 
Blooms not thy radiance with serener hue 1 
Do not thy strains more glorious then unite ? 
As each new day they greet the moming light, 
And as the discords of the night dissolve 
Into one mighty concord sound resolve ? 
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^.cai nature ! do thy sdemn seaBon 
Still in each heart ihAt o'er low thai 
Thy changes wake a tlionMM hamu 
Thy days, monilift, years, that to catn 
Wilh voice Cff wiiMlom dcHjncnt ncpn 
Tlje ipiril trnKifliog over vain rmuorm 
And plninc yiidtig vinpc Tar 4 loltltr 
Htdard aft uadi morn rc^-'Iuuici Uic eas 
Thy Toict" uf boLJeii comfort ctivs alDi 
Bidding iifl riee tb« nlght^likc past abo 
And soar on morning's wings to thong 
love I ( 



A HYMN OF PRAI 

Eternal Father! Lord of love and 1 
Give me to sound thy mercies infiniu 
Might, bat their shadow on my spirit 
Of thy harmont/^— - 
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Thee— Sonrct of Good— from whose love-lighted beams 
Good only flows in pare essential stream'; 
Which man receiving of his own firee-will. 
Converts to order, or perverts to iU. 

O'er my hashed sool let thy pare image reign- 
All that the heart can form of perfect and humane. 
For ever as with thoaghtfnl glance along 
The lonely vale I roam, or crowded paths among,— 
Or where the city rolls its living streams. 
Or silent lake glasseth the noon-tide beam, — 
In every breeze thy still, calm voice I hear, 
And see thy parent-smiles reflected everywhere I 

Spirit of wisdom I not in nature's face 
Alone thy spiritual truths I trace. 
From the rapt soul of man more bright to me. 
Shines forth the eff^olgence of thy majesty. 
What time the spirit of the artist, rife 
With glowing forms of a diviner life, 
Transftaseth into shapes of outward sense 
Rays of thy soul-creating influence ; 
In shadowy symbols learning to express 
Some faint reflection of thy blessedness. 
Diviner yet thy solemn truths inspire 
The awe-bow'd minstrel of the sacred lyre ; 
When from within he feels thy wondrous love 
Raising his soul this lower world above ; 
When, thou permitting, Arom his heavenly home 
Melodioas strains of choirs seraphic come ; 
And odors wafted from celestial skies, 
Whispering of amaranths in Paradise. 

But ever brightest shines the truth fh>m thee 
In works of joy, wide-spreading charity : 



ml 



m 



.. >vmi— m deeds or u 
Thine — thine alone— each work i 
All that is truly haman tells of T 



A peaii too pore on earth to ( 
And waste its splendor in this 



If disqualifying pain, or disi 
prevent the utterance of suppU 
is itself a prayer, and a prayer 
foil to be heard. The tender 
compassionate Father will make 
meaning in a prayer which is aln 
ble to the languid sufferer who 
wants not to be informed, he w 
remembered, to be loved, to be 

Praise is tiie onlv t»Tnr^^ — 
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is the child of faith, praise of lore ; prayer is 
prospective ; praise takes in, in its wide range, 
enjo3^ent of present, remembrance of past, 
and anticipation of future blessings; prayer 
points the only way to heaven, praise is already 
there. Hannah More, 



O Tou great ones of the earth whom riches 
ensnare and prosperity betrays, be largely liberal 
even from self-interest. Not indeed expecting 
to make the liberality you bestow a remuneration 
for the devotions you withhold. Scatter your 
superfluities and more than your superfluities to 
the destitute, if not to vindicate Providence, 
yet to benefit yourselves. Not indeed to revive 
the old pious fraud of dependency for salvation 
on the prayers of others ; yet still you may hope 
to be repaid, with usurious interest, from the 
pious poor by the very tender charity of their 
prayers for you. Their supplications may pos- 
sibly be so heard that you may at length be 
brought to the indispensable necessity and the 
bounden duty of praying for yourselves. Though 
we must not neglect tiie imperative duties of 
retirement, and prayer, and meditation, yet 
perhaps as prayer makes so indispensable an 
article in the Christian life, some retired con- 
templative persons may apprehend that it makes 
the whole : whereas prayer is only the operation 



ness. Religion keeps her children ii 
plo3^ent. It finds them work for ei 
the week as well as Sunday. Hie pra; 
tian, on going into the world, feels ti 
cial and religious duties are happily 
in one hrief sentence. '* I will think 
commandments to do them." Thii 
when the alluring images of pleasure a 
fit would seduce you from Him. Pr 
the season of peculiar peril. " It is 
day which brings forth the adder." 
thy God when the tempting world 8 
this / give thee. ' ' Trust not the insoh 
it has cheated every creditor that ev 
it. It will cheat you. Mr, 



Thb good and the true work for eti 
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narrow and often tbomy path of Tirtue. But 
not the carea of thii life engage onr whple 
ntion ; lei not pleasure be considered as onr 
inesB. Let the rich and the proiperous re- 
e in the blessings which God has gif sn them ; 
wealth which is spent in rdieyiog distreis, 
sticouragiiig acieoce and rirtiie, or ia pm- 
dag the innoi!eiit pleasures of soeiet^T and 
ifding to & fellow creature one agr^able honr^ 
I not he lost. Wheaever we contribute to 
hftppiness of others, we cultivate seatimerits 
ch, to all eteroityi will form a part of our 
1, Let philoaophy extend its researehea, let 
ins indulge the enthusiasm of a warm imag- 
tion ; all that is beautiful, all thi^t m Bublime 
■he pjpodut?tion of Rrt or the works of miture, 
contribute to raiser the mind to Hito from 
jm they immediately or ultimately prt>ecad, 
I to fix the attention on those glorious scenes, 
ire alone real perfection con bo found. And 
whose hearts are formed to feel tho sweet 
ationa of frieridship and benevolence, kt not 
cold maiims of unfeeling scepticism, check 
ir enjoyment of plcaaureg, in which angels 
re. The example — the positive cotnm^ind of 
great author of our salvation calls upon us 
%ve one another/' The charities of father, 
, and brother, the tender ties of friendship, 
warm philosophy which " scafce collective 
re can fill," are all the glorioua ivaiSA ^ 



and who falfils his will as much yi 
with gratitude the blessings he 
when he supports with fortitude t 
are sent by tiie same all-gracious 
IVanalationfrom a French Aviho 

** God bless thee !" was the last em 
The lip coald alter or the heart con 
Many did pray for the young exile 
Bnt there was one ftova. whom wai 
** God bless thee ;" and it was affec 
For many a lonely day. 

The very phrase 
Was oft repeated by the parting v« 
Of youthful friendship, and the las( 
Of some who loved me in my boy) 
Was warm and tearful! 

Yet was there on< 
Whose heart beat quicker than hei 
Whose trembling lip reftised to wh 
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As aptly also might be given 

A pencil to her hand. 

That softening objects, sometimes even 

Outstrips the heart's demand. 

That smooths foregone distress, the lines 
Of lingering care subdaes, 
Long vanished happiness refines 
And clothes in brighter hnes. 

Yes, like a tool of fancy \vorks 
Those spectres to dilate. 
That startle conscience as she larks 
Within her lonely seat. 

O that oar lives, which flee so fast. 
In parity were such. 
That not an image of the past 
Shoald fear that pencil's touch. 

Retirement then might hourly look 
Upon a soothing scene, 
Age steal to his allotted nook. 
Contented and serene. 

With heart as calm as lakes that sleep. 
In frosty moonlight glistening. 
Or mountain rivers, where they creep 
Along a channel smooth and deep. 
To their own far-off murmurs listening. 

Wordtworth, 



Wbite as an angel is the E 
Bat I am black, as if bere: 

My mother taught me nnde 
And sitting down before the 
She took me on her lap and 
And pointing to the east beg 

" Look on the rUing son, tht 
And gives his light and gives 
And flowers, and trees, and b 
Comfort in morning, joy in tl 

** And we are pat on earth— a 
That we may learn to bear the 
And these black bodies and th 
Are bat a clood and like a sha 

** For when our souls have leai 
The clouds will vanish, we sha 
Saying, * Come from the grove 
And round my eoM-" *— • '"' 
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He who would obtain sweet and undisturbed 
sleep must be in charity with all the world. 
Revenge and malice, envy and hatred, plant 
thorns under the pillow; while the friend of 
mankind, who neither feareth evil from others, 
nor deviseth mischief in his own heart, enjoys 
pure and uninterrupted repose. In like man- 
ner, he who expects to awake the companion of 
angels, must possess an angelic disposition when 
he goeth to lus last sleep. Love and peace sus- 
tain the soul and direct the hopes of the dying 
Christian to those regions of blessedness, where 
the angels and spirits of just men made perfect 
are united in bonds of everlasting charity. 

Rev, G. H. Glasse. 



Self-denial and love to others are the 
quintessence and perfection of religious duty ; 
they are the only passports to eternal joy. 

Rev. W. Cockbum. 



Alas ! we write our mercies in the dust, but 
our afflictions we engrave on marble ; our me- 
mories too readily treasure up the latter, the 
former are too soon forgotten. And from this 
forgetfulness proceed our unthankfulness, dis- 
content, and murmuring. Let not one afflic- 
tion, however great, dbrown and swallow up 
numberless mercies which we have experienced. 

Bvihav BuiV. V 



!i 



li' 



^ttoocu Virtues gladly sinl 

Yet not in flow'ry indolence recli 
They waste th' important gift ol 

To every state has heav'n its task 
To every task assigned its needfi 

Amidst the waste of years, preserv 
The ondecaying spirit's nobler pi 

The vivid spark of intellectaal fire, 
And all the gentler graces of the 

For better purposes to favor'd man 
Is length of days, tremendous blet 

To regulate our life's disordered plan 
And purify the blemish'd soul for 



Habitual cheerfulness may b 
a continued act of gratitude to tl 
good, for fhf /wv^-^» 
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How often on life's roagh and weary path, 
Do we sink fointing with one only prayer, 
" Now help as, or we perish," on onr lips ; 
And never was tliis uttered earnestly 
But that it has been answered, tho' no more 
His shining messengers walk visible. 
On this unworthy earth ; yet to our call 
Doth the Almighty still vouchsafe reply. 
And holy hopes arise within the heart ; 
We feel that we are heard in heaven, and love 
Kindles within as, like a steadfast thought 
Which knows its own belief; and comforted 
We go upon our way rejoicing. 

" The Flight into Egypt,**—" Eatter 
Gift." L. E, L,, 1832. 

No! sacred love will ne'er reside. 
Where passion rolls his lawless tide ; 
Where hatred or revenge remain. 
Or avarice or ambition reign. 
Love's presence purifies the breast. 
Nor lets one angry passion rest ; 
He will be sovereign entire. 
Or soon extinguished is his fire. 
If then thy heart for splendor sigh, 
Or cast towards wealth an anxious eye. 
Or seek to bless thyself alone. 
Love's flame is to thy breast unknown. 



Ask yon what's friendship? Tis a link that binds. 
Unites, and forms the harmony of mind^, 

— _— 



Prevents tbe dangers or eteraai stnre. 
And stamps their value on the goods o 
Without it social bliss is bat a name. 
And love a wild misleading short-Uved 
But with it every pleasure is refined. 
And heaven is all reflected in the mim 



So many estimable qualities mue 
mind and heart to produce the 
friendship as do not often meet 1 
person capable of it must poss 
firmness, sincerity, pity, generoi 
and forbearance, intended by the i 
being to be implanted and chei 
minds for the most gratifying anc 
purposes to ourselves and others 
life, to alleviate its cares, and tc 
pleasures. It is impossible for a i 
cautious in the choice of his friei 
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The convolatioDs of a smooth-lipped shell ; 

To which in silence hushed, his very soul 

Listened intensely ; and his coontenance soon 

Brightened with joy ; for from within were heard 

Marmurings, whereby the monitor expressed 

Mysterious nnion with its native sea. 

Even soch a shell the universe itself 

Is to the ear of Aiith ; and there are times, 

I doubt not, when to you it doth impart 

Authentic tidings of invisible things ; 

Of ebb and flow, and ever-during power, 

And central peace, subsisting at the heart 

Of endless agitation. Here yon stand. 

Adore, and worship, when you know it not ; 

Pious beyond the intention of your thought ; 

Devout above the meaning of your will. 

•—Yes, yon have felt, and may not cease to feel. 

The estate of man would be indeed forlorn. 

If false conclusions of the reasoning power 

Made the eye blind, and closed the passages 

Through which the ear converses with the heart. 

Has not the soul, the being of your life. 

Received a shock of awful consciousness. 

In some calm season, when those lofty rocks 

At night's approach bring down the unclouded sky 

To rest upon their circumambient walls ; 

A temple framing of dimensions vast. 

And yet not too enormous for the sound 

Of human anthems,— choral song, or burst 

Sublime of instrumental harmony. 

To glorify the Eternal i What if these 

Did never break the stillness that prevails 

Here, — if the solemn nightingale be inxskXe, 
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MHiile, tree as air, o*er printleas sands we inarch, 
Or pierce tlie gloom of her majestic woods ; 
Roaming, or resting onder grateful shade 
In peace* and meditative cheerfulness ; 
When living things, and things inanimate. 
Do speak, at Heaven's command, to eye and ear, 
And speak to social reason's inner sense. 
With inarticulate language. 

For the Man— 
Who, in this spirit, communes with the forms 
Of nature, who wiUi understanding heart 
Both knows and loves such objects as excite 
No morbid passions, no disquietude. 
No vengeance, and no hatred— needs must feel 
The joy of that pure principle of love 
So deeply, that, unsatisfied with aught 
Less pure and exquisite, he cannot choose 
But seek for objects of a kindred love 
In fellow-natures and a kindred joy. 
Accordingly he by degrees perceives 
His feelings of averrion softened down; 
A holy tenderness pervades his Arame. 
His sanity of reason not impaired. 
Say rather, all his thoughts now flowing clear. 
From a clear fountain flowing, he looks round 
And seeks for good ; and Jlnd$ the good he aeek§: 
Until abhorrence and contempt are things 
He only knows by name ; and, if he hear. 
From other mouths, the language which they speak. 
He is compassionate ; and has no thought. 
No feeling, which can overcome his love. 

And further ; by contemplating these Forms 
In the relations which they bear to man. 



When they Ta/rL"^ ^^'^^^^ 
S«'ncaccenf«hr?*^*^"««ye 
«fh«maTf„rHn^"««tothei 

^-''aii^JeyTeaT'T^^ *»«»»' 
^«d IcHraj!!.^^ *" '■*»"»»»• ant 

".eg,ortL"t^^J«™jW-be 

^''e naked .ns«-. *"** change, 
S""" be a n~,* *"■«• Science 
J'" l-en her T, - T'"''^' «'•''« - 
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Thas deeply drinking-in the soal of things 

We shall be wise perforce ; and, while inspired 

By choice, and conscious that the Will is free. 

Shall move answerving, even as if impelled 

By strict necessity, along the path 

Of order and of good. Whate'er we see, 

Or feel shall tend to qoicken and refine ; 

Shall fix, in calmer seats of moral strength. 

Earthly desires ; and raise to loftier heights 

Of love divine, oar intellectnal soal. Wordiworth, 



So long as faith seeks to have the dominion 
it is not true faith, only becoming this when 
charity rules ; for charity is the principal of 
faith. Charity may be compared to flame, 
which is the essential of heat and light, for heat 
and light are thence derived ; and faith, in a 
state of separation, to light which is without 
flame ; when there is light indeed, but it is the 
light of winter, incapable of preventing death 
and desolation on the face of the earth. Faith 
is celestial when originating in love, and so also 
is charity, and every good originating in charity. 

Swedenborg. 

As nature is the source of all the gifts of the 
world, so is the soul the object of all the gifts 
of eternity ; as the one requires cultivation to 
yield its fruits, so must the other be cherished 
and instructed to obtain happiness. 

Rev. Theodore Roherttm. 



vticre 18 both light 

put out the candle and they 
remains not without the o\ 
faith and works. 



Sometimes while the poo 
the soul resides, is rapidly pn 
mind is even more active as < 
and the fires of the soul bum 
tiful and intense glow. 



Life is made up, not of gi 
duties, but of little things, in y 
kindness, and small obligations 
are what win and preserve the 
comfort. 
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tion before the power and wisdom, the harmony 
and beauty which pervade all the works of Him 
who is eternal. Abercrombie. 



He that can only be usefal on great occasions 
may die without ezertinff his abilities, and stand 
a helpless spectator oi a thousand vexations 
which fret away happiness, and which nothing 
is required to remove but a little dexterity of 
conduct and readiness of expedients. 

Dr. Johfuon. 



It is good to travel with pure and balmy airs 
and cheerful simshine, though we should not 
find, at the end of our journey, the friend whom 
we wished to see; and the gaieties of social 
converse, though they are not in our journey of 
life what we travel to obtain ; are during the 
continuance of our journey at once a freshness 
which we breathe, and a %ht that gives every 
object to sparkle to our eye with a radiance that 
is not its own. Brounu^M Lectureg. 



What a beautiful virtue is benevolence. It 
is a precious tie existing between man and man, 
as children of one common Father, — a tie 
wholly unaffected by difference of age, station, 
kindred, or country, and over which the acti- 




Pierp 

~ THOUGH' 
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The softest sounds that mosic flings 

In passing from her heav'n-piamed wings 

Are traceless in their flight I 
And thas life's sweetest bliss is known 
To silent, graiefal thoaght alone. 

Btfnord Button, 



There is often in one kind word, one look 
of sympathising affection, or one small act of 
disinterested love, more of real nobleness of 
spirit than in actions which have rung in the 
ears and found an echo in the hearts of admir- 
ing thousands. Chamben** Edin. Journal. 



How powerful is often a very little circum- 
stance, and how cogent a very small but delicate 
kindness, shown at the proper moment in fixing 
the opinion and exciting regard for life. 

Little do those know who have never felt the 
misery of losing those they love, of what value 
those attentions are, or how much anguish is 
spared by them to the sufferer. Never can we 
be too grateful for them, for of all kindness, all 
generous, friendly acts, the soothing hand 
stretched out to our assistance under mental 
woe, is fullest of healing and most eagerly 
caught at. j)e Verr. 



m 



That is the happiest con 
there is no competition, no t) 
quiet intercourse of sentiments 



In wonder all philosophy hi 
it ends and admiration filla up 
but the first wonder is the offspri 
the last is the parent of adoratic 



Wit is brushwood, judgment 
first makes the brightest flame, 
gives the most lasting heat. 



Ir to be happy is the vi*> 
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Man his belt intereBt Urns pannes 
When banishing all narrow views ; 
All objects to himself confin'd. 
He looks at large to human kind ; 
First to his kindred and his friends, 
To neighbors then his virtue tends, 
And op'ning wide the vast embrace 
At length enfolds the human race. 
Such the firm joy that life bestows, 
Such the best cure for mortal woes. 

EnglUh Dance qf Death. 



No scene so blest in virtue's eyes 
As when the man of virtue dies ; 

The good man dead, this lesson gives, 
It is another angel lives— 
A star has set for ever here. 
To glitter in a brighter sphere. Ibid, 



— MxTHiNKs, if you would know 

How visitations of calamity 

Affect the pious sonl, 'tis shown you there ! 

Look yonder at that cloud, which thro' the sky 

Sailing along doth cross in her career 

The rolling moon 1 I watched it as I came 

And deem'd the deep opaqae would blot her beams; 

But melting like a wreath of snow, it lumgs 

In folds of wavy silver round, and clothes 

The orb with richer beauties than her own. 

Then passing leaves her in her light serene. 




"ig twelled a moment 
THE VOICE OF P) 
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There is a Chinese proverb which says, 
''How near are two hearts when there is no 
deceit between them." Godolphin, 



The human heart is so impenetrable except 
to Him who made it, that in all cases our judg- 
ments concerning men's actions ought to be 
given with caution and tempered with candour. 

George Carr, 

Nous sentons que la m^moire est dans le 
coeur; car quand elle ne nous vient pas de cet 
endroit, nous n'en avons pas plus que les lievres. 

Madame de Seoi^/nfi' 



Think not that religion can destroy your 
cheerfulness ; no, it will promote it. Nothing 
gives so fine spirits as a clear conscience ; a 
bosom which feels the satisfaction of having 
discharged its duties to God and man. Then, 
recreation and harmless pleasure are truly de- 
lightful. The sweet, in such circumstances, is 
without the bitter, — ^the rose without a thorn, — 
the honey without a sting. I have always recom- 
mended a cheerful religion, because all religion 
was certainly intended to make men happy. 

Knox, 



were melancholy. "This," 
Bishop Home, ** might very 
in the first place, it is most lil 
few, his friends and acquai 
another stamp ; and secondly, 
would make a devout person n 
time." 



A HAPPY day is worth enjoj 
the soul for heaven. The hear 
of pleasure^ shuts up, grows 
ble of enjoyment ? how then s 
realms of bliss ? A cold heari 
pleasure even there, Happine 
of virtue ; they should alwayi 
and they generally do so, wh( 
pands to receive the latter her 

of mil rap >• 
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The thnnder's sound 

Rolls rattling on thro' heaven's profoond. 

And down rash all the storms. 

Bnt whence the sadden beam that shoots along ? 
Why shrink aghast the hostile throng? 
Lo, from amidst affliction's night 
Hope bursts all radiant on the sight. 
Her words the troubled bosom soothe. 
Why thusdismay'd? 
Tho' foes invade, 

Hope ne'er is wanting to their aid, 
Who tread the path of truth; 
'Tis I who smooth the rugged way, 
I who close the eyes of sorrow. 
And with glad visions of to-morrow 
Repair the weary soul's decay ; 
When death's cold touch thrills to the freezing heart. 
Dreams of heaven's opening glories I impart. 
Till the freed spirit springs on high 
In rapture too severe for weak mortality. Beaitie. 



To fill employments with divine life, they 
must be performed with reference to others, for 
we can really enjoy only that which we impart 
freely. Mn. Child. 



The rose in June that charms the eye. 
And sheds unrivalled fragrance round, 

Soon on its stem is doom'd to die. 
And strew with faded leaf the ground. 



\ 



«.^ 
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THE SUNBEAM. 

Thou art not a lingerer in monarch's hall — 
A joy thoa art and a wealth to all I 
A bearer of hope unto land and tea— 
Sanbeam! what gift hath the world like thee 1 

Thoa art walking the billows, and ocean smiles, 
Thoa hast tooched with glory his thousand isles, 
ThoQ hast lit op the ships and the feathery foam 
And gladdened the sailor, like words from home 

I looked in the peasant's lowly cot. 
Something of sadness had wrapt tlie spot ; 
But a gleam of thee on its lattice fell. 
And it laughed into beauty at that bright spell. 

Sunbeam of summer I Oh I what is like thee, 
Hope of the wilderness, Joy of the sea t 
One thing is like thee to mortals given, 
The faith touching all things with hues of heaven. 
Mr$, Hema 



Chbbrfulness is the balm of life. H 
manity is the pedestal of religion, and whoei 
is not charitable is not a Christian. Gangane 



TEMPER. 
Anoer is like the lightning's flash, it is ra] 
and destructive ; the wholesome showers oA 
succeed it too late to stop its fatal effecta. 1 



^.Aucuue of anger, wt 
will not eradicate or wash awt 
triumphs the triumphs over t 
greatest. They are such as i 
grace in sickness, and as hes 
the sharpest adversity. Tl 
here and point at immortalit 
gains by the constant presem 
A countenance of placidity an 
repel the shafts of envy, tur 
malevolence, gain esteem even 
and fix for life the love of a pa 



The good wishes of those 
almost equal to the blessings tb 
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And flaw lold Timt ia bU Icmdcd boat ; 
Slowly lie t:rakicd life'* narrow Ude, 
VfhlW h^ve »Ai cbpping; liiji wioga an4 ctJtid, 
•"Who will piMTim*?!'* 

P^litDCP aiiii« Srit, bat »iHut nfn* )£otie 
With tiMlin and tell io b<^lp Time on ; 
CftTi: «ud Grief could not lend an dar, 
Aad Prudebce %a.h\ {wbUe she #l4y'd on ilu»e), 
^' I wait for Time/^ 

HD]>fr flll'd with flowurHi ii«r cork-trte turli, 
Andl lighted iii lii'ltti wilii a £lu5t worm ipark ^ 
Tilt II Love wbeD Le saw her bark dy fati, 
Swd, "LlneehaK Time will ioon bt p4it— 

Hope untf tiPL-dft Time/' 
Wle went ne&resl old Time to paiflj 
Witb liii diamond oar and Mp boat of glufi| 
A fealliery dart trmn hii Hon he drew, 
And tkonted while fur and iwift it flewj 

" O MlrtU klLU Time/' 

Bat Time lent the featherf arrowy back ; 
Httpe'i boAi of ainar«iilbs miu^d lu inck; 
Tben Lov«: bade bis btitl«rfly<-piloii move, 
And Uugbing »iy» '^Thty tliA^II e«« bow Love 
Can conquer Time.'* 

^'nm the Wtbh. 



Nature has sown in mao seeds of knowledge, 
but then tbey must be cultivated to producjc 
fruit. 




" "ui a aay repeated. 



the''^,^**"'"'* P"*"*""* things 



Were it not well-erp .1 .. 
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Go, holy thooght— like a pnre spirit Botriog, 
To bask amidst the noontide blace of light — 

Go I tell the lored, of one, whose soal is poorin 
Its prayer for them in the deep silent night 1 

Go I bear to fHendly hearts the fond assaranoei 
Of trath nnchanged amidst the storm of year 

Of warm afifeetion proved by long tndnrance— 
Of faith which still without a stain appears i 

Go to the dying: as the chain that bound them 
To earthly ties is broken, link by link. 

With purer, higher, holier hopes surround then 
Lest from the darkness of the grave they shri 

And whisper to the silent mourner, bending, 
In such deep sorrow o'er the mnch loved dea 

That the fk-eed spirit, to its God ascending. 
Hath from the cares of earth for ever fled. 

Go to the captive's cell, glad tidings bring 
Of faithfbl hearu that strive for his release; 

Gol on the arching brow and spirit flinging 
The hnsh of slumber and the calm of peace i 

To the unquiet mind which pain and sadness 
Forbade to slumber through night's reckless I 

That memory tortures almost into madness; 
W hile storms have blighted all hope's sweetest 

Say, that misfortune hath not touched them onl% 
That others droop beneath the same dark can 

But that the loving heart is never lonely. 
Still linked to other hearts by thonght and pr 



Tl'II them the links of hnman love have boana w 
To all the haman race ; and that we claim 

The sympathy of all trae hearts aroand ns— 
A univertal brotherhood our aim ! 

Gu throngh the wide expanse of ether ranging. 

Thou shoold'st bear kindly dreams to every breast ; 
Fly through the world, still thoaght with thoagLi 
exchanging. 
Fraught with warm blessings yearning to be blest. 
Georgiema Benm 



It is heaven upon earth to have a man's mil 
move in charity, rest in providence, and tu 
upon the poles of truth. BocoiCb Ena 



If what is said or done against you does 3 
— --«., nntrht to despise it ; if J 
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will be discovered ; like the sea, the n 
observed the more it appears to be in 
like fine gold, the more it is tried in the 
the greater will be its lustre. Gt 



Death's bot a path that mast be trod. 
If man woald ever paM to God, 
A post of calm, a state of ease. 
From the rough rage of swelling seas. 

As men who long in prison dwell. 
With lamps that glimmer round the cell. 
Whene'er their soflfering years are ran. 
Spring forth to greet the glittering san. 

Snch Joy, the' far transcending sense, 
Have ploos soals at parting hence ; 
On earth, and in the body plae'd, 
A few and evil years they waste. 

Bat when their chains are cast aside. 
See the bright scene unfolding wide. 
Clap the glad wing and tower away. 
And mingle with the blaze of day. 



The regular tenor of a virtuous an 
life, spent in the faithful discharge of 
duties of our station, will prove tke bt 
paration for old age, for death, and 
mortality. 



they depart from us, but we i 
new day lias a joy, which is 
vandng to meet us. 



Hops, with apUfted foot, set free 
Paots for the place of its ethereal 
On steady wing flies thro' th' imi 
Plucks amaranthine joys ftrom bo< 
And crowns the sonl. while yet a 
With wreaths like those angelic s 



It often happens that those i 
pie whose characters have been 
derers, as we usually find that 1 
fruit which the birds have been 
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health to sickness, from joy to sorrow, < 
possession to privation of any kind. 
" Hinta to Moral Chdtwe,"—JwUUeehial Rt 



THE TEAR. 
Tis more than it seems ; for a soal that dwe 
In man, sent it forth from her secret cells ; 
And who art thoa, who with scornfol eye» 
Passeit aught of her deep-hid treasnre by ? 
Tho' pale the watery brilliant may shine, 
Go thoa and search in its native mine : 
For there are jewels that may not be sold. 
For all the wealth of Potosi's gold ; 
Choicer than fairest pearls that be, 
In the coral caves of the deep bine sea ; 
And above the price of the brightest gem. 
That flames in Golconda's diadem. 
Tell not of diamonds, go number all 
The changing tints of that tremulous ball; 
As light or dark o'er that mirror they fly. 
While the shadows of life are fleeting by. 
Tis tender joy! hast thou seen it start. 
Thro' fair young eyes, fkt>m a warm young h 
As the sweetest flower sheds from petals of g 
One nectar drop more than its breast can h( 
'Tis balm that has dropped from a wounded 
In some eastern grove so fragrantly, — 
For another'a wound that balm is blest. 
And pity's home is the stricken breast. 
'TIS spray, in an ocean's mystic roar, 
A far-coming wave has flung it ashore ; 



Ere it higher rise and dissolTe away. 

Tis the silent rain of a penitent iho< 
There's joy in Hearen in that moamfa 
And every drop how holy and fair 1 
Lo! the covenant bow is glowing then 
And the Eden the dove is hovering oN 
Rises to sink in the deluge no more. 



We should always be kind to ani 
amendment. An idle sneer or lo 
dulity has often been the death of i 
resolve. 



Adhere always rigidly and und 
the truth, but while you express ^ 
express it in a pleasing manner. ' 



irirsKAmr oleaninqb. 
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who are in cKarityj that is, in lore 
iJieir Dcighborf from which love is 
fi pleasares, whicli is living deligbt, do 
ird thf! enjoyraent: of pleasurf?^ except 
ake of use ; fof charihp^ ia no charity 
i«re be works of cbarity, inaBmuch as 
sprij^iatg in exercise or nse ; whernjfere a 
barity is a life of uses ; SQch is the life 
hoiQ heaven ; for the kingdom of the 
ecause it is a kingdom of mutual love^ 
;dom of uses, therefore evoiy pleasure 
from charity receives its delight from 
1 the more diatingnisbod tbe use is, so 
e greater is the delight ; hence it is that 
Is receive happinesa from the Lord ac- 
Ui the essence and quality of use. 

SufedEntBT^. 



ON A SUN DIAL. 

le dial flltt the implrt thadf, 
thiTluinn of ItFe'i* ivipiful dsy ; 
Ebe plHte t}iim i^e'si the tli»]<iwt HkIc, 
mpmved filfi trntrclFnly awny^ 

}rfs;hl hmra. I bite ann-b^ains c^U rorlb flowert^ 
»rcyi Jnilicct hoUn?M itid lnTCr 
y tnajf Uniop bencatb anHLction''9 itioweri, 
kI their (JraigFajiee ih^ll dwcDd above* 

Ladg Flora HitMrni^M. 



I love to see thy fragile form, 
Bending in beauty o'er the storm, 
And smiling from on high. 

The watery clonds that float on 'high 
Shrouding in gloom the midnight sk; 

Are brightened by thy bow 1 
And thus in sorrow's darkest hoar. 
Some light of heaven breaks thro' wi 

And gilds the tears of woe. 

There is no lot in life below, 
No scene of angnish and of woe. 

To as poor mortals given ; 
However dark and dull the hae. 
Bat has its bow of promise too. 

Its ray of light from heaven. 



Afflictions are messengers sen 
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Remember, that the greatest honor 
pay to the Author of your hemg, is hy 
cheerfiil hehaviour as discovers a mind h 
with his dispensations. /t 



" A RARiTT," cried Mira, " well, behold I 
A ffiolet, spite of this December cold. 
Come hither, charmer, gayer, thrice as gay 
Ab all the thousands we behold in May!" 
" O Mira I what a lesson this implies,^ 
Mercies by thoasands we bat rarely prize." 



To accelerate the happiness of a human bein, 
or to speak peace to a mind oppressed with soi 
row or disappointment, is a transport unspeak 
able to the feeling heart. Miaa Bumei 



Generosity without delicacy, like wit with 
out judgment, generally gives as much pain s 
pleasure. jbu 

Affliction falls upon some as the genif 
showers upon the eartii's bosom to call fort 
fair flowers from seeds long sterile. Bradley 



Enjoy the innocent pleasures of life wit 



Oh ! what a meekener of mat 
It melts the pride which other 
And breaks the spirit nought I 
Dear Sayioar, sanctify its worl 
So that it be a minister of thin 
To humble and to melt my stnl 
Till thou canst mould and fashic 
According to thy mercy and th} 
And fit me for companionship \« 
And give me faith to hold this e 
That I may be forgiving in my 1 
Through all that brings me pain, 
As in my hope of thee I'd be for, 
Thus shall the " life within a life" 
And unto me, e'en here, God's k 



Faith, Hope, and Love were qu( 
thought 
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rboin tbe diipo^tdon of benerol^c^ is 
its recompense is alrettdy bestowed, 

Alaehnvit, 



it tfl tbe eaddest of aJl things that ev^en 
unon soul Bhould dimly perceive the 
that is ever arQuod us, a piirpetual 
tion. Nature^ that gre&t missioneirj' of 
Bt High, preaches to us for ever in nil 
f love^ and writer truth in ftU colors on 
ripts illominateci with stars and lowers ; 
are nat in harraony with the tuAo/i?, and 
uderstand her Dot. Aht* Vhitd. 



a b like the wiog of aoi aagel Bou-ing op 
en and heara our pr&yera to the throne 



jiN'G humanbces the hoirt wo much aa 
with the Infirmities of others. 



should not destroy an insect, one should 
iTtei with a dog, without a reason HUiE- 
) vindicate] it through all the courts of 
r* Shmttom't MaxknM. 



v^ 



Hath wean'd it from all worldlings; thus h 

For there was soft remembrance, and swec 

In one fond breast, to which his own woal 

And in its tenderer hoar on that his bosom <1- 



That love was pare, and, far above disgois 
Had stood the test of mortal enmities ; 
Still andivided, and cemented more 
By peril, dreaded most in female eyes ; 
Bat this was firm, and from a foreign short 
Well to that heart might these, his absent grec 

1. 

The castled crag of Drachenfels 
Frowns o'er the wide and winding Rhine, 
Whose breast of waters broadly swells, 
Between the banks which bear the vine ; 
And hills all rich with blossom'd trees. 
And fields which promise corn and wine ; 
And scattered cities crowning these. 
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Tiirough green leaves lift their walls of gray. 
And many a rock which steeply lours, 
A noble arch in proud decay, 
Loolc o'er the vale of vintage bowers ; 
Bat one thing wants these banks of Rhine, 
Thy gentle hand to clasp in mine I 

3. 

I send thee lilies given to me. 
Though long before thy hand they touch 
I know that they must withered be. 
But yet reject them not as such ; 
For I have cherished them as dear, 
Because they yet may meet thy eyct 
And guide thy soul to mine even here, 
When thou behold'st them drooping nigh. 
And knoVst them gathered by the Rhine, 
And offered Arom my heart to thine ! 

4. 

The river nobly foams and flows — 

The charm of this enchanted ground. 

And all its thousand turns disclose 

Some fresher beauty varying round ; 

The haughtiest breast its wish might bound 

Through life to dwell delighted here. 

Nor could on earth a spot be found 

To nature and to me so dear. 

Could thy dear eyes in following mine 

Still sweeten more these banks of Rhine. Byron. 
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one pure receptacle, 
ing purer in its coarse, 
;el might not blush to tell, 
s heart to thine doth fondly swell. 
Readifa Italy. 



jautiful is the tie of sisterhood ; 
ler than that of friendship, in- 

God's own linking, 
m old tale often told." 



that can keep hearts together 

community of thought and 

ve will not hrook reserve ; it 

and outraged whenever the 

it loves are concealed from it. 

Booh qf Thought. 

raise from the mean, neither 
he selfish ; and to keep the 
see thou do him not a service ; 
11 hate thee for his deht ; thou 
by giving. **Bo9e Unique." 



nd man is nigh unto a rose its 

th its beauty ; so, when thoa 

, be sure thou art nigh unto 

Ibid. 
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Let but the heart be opened, and a thousand 
virtues will rush in. Barry ComwalL 



Oh the vast pleasure of being loved, in being 
respected for one's own sake alone ! 

To raise esteem , we must benefit others ; to 
procure love, we must please them. Johmon. 



If the mind be well ordered, we cannot enjoy 
the scenes of nature without grateful hearts to 
that bounteous Benefactor who smooths our pas- 
sage through the troubles of life with so many 
pleasing circumstances. Gilpin. 



Children should early be habituated to con- 
nect two ideas, which ought never to be sepa- 
rated—charity and self-denial. Hannah More. 



Thb praise attending pomp and power, 

The incense given to kings, 
Are bat the trappings of an hoar, 
Mere transitory things. 
The base bestow them ; bat the good agree, 
To spam the venal gifts as flattery. 
Bat when to pomp and power are join'd 
An eqoal dignity of mind ; 
When titles are the smallest claim. 




Section 1^' \^^^^^ 
'°»' strengthens i 






-■-^•.Srf^r- 



Of 



'^»^T a tanplow , 
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And a9 I bless its mystic light, 

My spirit tarns to thee. 

Thas gleaming o'er a gailty world, 

We hail the ray of love ; 

Thas dawns apon the contrite soal 

Thy mercy from above ; 

And as thy faithful promise speaks 

Repentant sin forgiven, 

In hamble hope we bless the beam 

That points the way to heaven. 

Lady Flora I 



Time past is contracted into a point, a 
the infancy of being. Time to come 
expanding into eternal existence. 

John AbercrombU 



Time bat the impression stronger makes, 
As streams their channels deeper wear. 



What is life ? We reply with deepest 
ence, essentially it is the only absolute 
ence ; the spring of all activity ; the 
reality of all substance. Its high and hi 
name is Love — eternal, all-inspiring,a]l-en( 
Love. This material, steadfast, and im 
able creation, with its countless activiti 
forms of use, so perfectly and inextrical 



J J MB' 



of Him who alone is essential i 
stance. All this seeming sol 
bility, and absolute extension 
and necessary relation which 
bear to our sensuous existen 
eternal Source of truths ordei 
Even man, with all his higl 
self-dependent atom in the c 
He may indeed thus isolate 
conscious effort of his being 
is no self-sustaining, indepen< 
but abuse the power for good i 
ficently and momentarily uj 
essentially a continued choosi 
We may either look to our 
highest rule of right and \f 
gratification as the ruling mot 
efforts, or we may look to 
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strive to impart our own delight to others, and 
having done so find our highest happiness in 
theirs. This is the essential difference between 
selfishness and disinterested Christian love ; and 
notwithstanding all the sophistry that has been 
uttered on the subject, they are, and ever must 
be, as a rule of life, altogether distinct and op- 
posite. To walk worthily our appointed course 
on earth, we must continually strive to live a 
life of usefulness, from a principle of duty, 
and of good-will to all ; and it is only in pro- 
portion as we do so, that we can dispose our 
hearts to receive those higher and purer influ- 
ences which an Infinite Love and Goodness is 
ever yearning to impart. What then is the 
truest poetry of life ? It is that which awakens 
in our conscious souls the deepest, the fullest 
response ; it is the chosen purpose for which we 
fain would live. The means by which it may be 
realized are infinitely various, according to the 
nature and extent of our several capacities. 
And yet one God created all, and one unspeak- 
able purpose breathes through all his works ; 
the highest poetry must draw our hearts to Him. 
•* Poetry qf L\fe," H. L.—Chamben*» Journal. 



Thbrk is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore. 
There is society where none intrudes 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar ; 



What a virtue we should distil j 
what a world of pain we should save o 
if we would suiSer our own weaknc 
measure of theirs. 



Thbt whom tnie candor and trae taste : 
Blame not with half the passion they adi 
Each little blemish with regret descry, 
Bat mark the beauties with a raptar'd e 



The heart of the ambitious is I 
always exposed to the storm, alwa 
and ruffled by the slightest wind. 

77. 
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and may sometimes be found as genuine \ 
cottage as the court. Miu Han 



Woman ! sweet woman ! to that name belong 

The gentlest measores of the poet's song ; 

Thy smiles, thy gracefolness, thy simplest tone» 

Breathing a pore enchantment, all thine own : 

Thoa wert alike for mirth or woe designed. 

The most rejoicing or the most resigned ; 

The sweetest trifler in thy playful ease. 

When most anconscioos, still most sare to please ; 

The wise, trne comforter, when pain or woe 

Wring the stem breast and force the tears to flow. 

Who can resut in danger or distrcM 

The earnest zeal of thy chaste loveliness — 

The deep devotion of that matchless love. 

Which seems so gentle, bat which nought can move ? 

In strife and anguish, when some dreadftil blow 

Has laid man's proud impatient spirit low. 

Thou canst lift up thy meelc unshrinking head. 

And smile and suflfer on till life has fled. 

Let downcast looks the slightest grief declare. 

And thou wilt softly plead that grief to share ; 

Breathe but a sigh, the sad effect we trace 

On the clear mirror of that angel face. 

I love thy wayward hours, when thy soft band 

Sways the light ivory sceptre of command; 

The arch sly glance, the slightly frowning brow, 

Which cry, ** My fancies must be studied now I" 

My wife, to thee I turn ; for why conceal. 
My love of woman 's what for thee I feel ; 




"«aven, and heaven •• 
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whole nature of the affections evinces 
intimate connexion of man with the 
renders it impossible for him to e^joy 
Y existence. Of himself he is impotent 
less. The human affections, like the 
of the vine^ must lay hold of surround- 
3tSy or, like the yine, human happiness 
3 prostrate never to rise. But they lay 
nothing that does not promise support, 
>n, consolation, or enjoyment. Thispro- 
in our nature is happily expressed by 
attachment, Cpgan, 



[CiPATioN is the essence of happiness. 
Weekly Entertainer. 



ED are the missionaries of cheerfulness. 
Mre. Child. 



Thou OH for myself alooe 

not be ambitious in my wish, 

myself mach better, yet for yon 

be trebled twenty times myself; 
and times more fair ; ten thonsaod times more 
^ I 

ly to stand high in yoar accoant, 
in virtaes, beauties, livings, friends, 
account ; but the full sum of me 
)f something ; which, to term in gross. 



Commits itself to yours to be directed» 
As from her lord, her governor, her king 



JOSEPHINE TO NAPOLl 

And will she love thee as well as I ? 

Will she do for thee what I have done t 
See all the pomps of the world pass by, 

And look only for thee, beloved one ? 
Will she feel, when others pronounce thy i 

All the thrilling sensations that I have d 
Pride, when they praise thee— regret, whe 

And tenderness always, beloved one ? 
Will she watch when a dond passeth over 

And strive to chase it as I have done? 
Forgetting all bat the thought that now 

It is her's to console thee, beloved one ! 
And thoD ! wilt thoa not feel a pang of re( 
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Mary ! I want a lyre with other strings; 

Such aid from heaven as some have feigned they drew, 

An eloquence scarce given to mortals, new 

And undebas'd by praise of meaner things I 

That, ere thro' age or woe I shed my wings, 

I may record thy worth with honor due ; 

In verse as musical as thou art true — 

Verse that immortalizes whom it sings! 

But thou bast little need ; there is a book 
By seraphs writ, with beams of heavenly light. 
On which the eyes of God not rarely look, 
A chronicle of actions, just' and bright ; 
There all thy deeds, my faithful Mary, shine, 
And since thou own'st that praise, I spare tbce mine. 
Coivper to Mrt. Unwin, 



But those who saw her in her age. 

Who loved her silver hair'd ; 
And marked the sweet smile beaming o'er 
The child-like trust, the cheerful tone. 

Which lengthened years had spared ; 
They knew the boon which Esther Donne 

Won from the dark-haired Fay, 
Was that her spirit's fervent youth. 
Her wfedom sweet, her fearless truth. 

Should never know decay. Keepaake, 1843. 



Do you know, Job, there is a very deep 
imnan truth m the story of Beauty and the 
Jeasi ? I really am of opinion that between 



on the amiable qualities of the 
the admiration it excites. The 
become handsome unaware whei 
with kind feelings ; and the lo 
agreeable when linked with ill-hi 
People should remember this 
selecting a face which they a 
morning across the breakfast ta 
mainder of their natural lives. 



The desire to bless is Godlike 
happiness we increase our own t 
holding blessings we impoverish 
To love another more than < 
for the loved one to reciprocate 
is the highest and the noblest 
stand alone, without the capa1 
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rejoice in imparting good, is to trade on the 
purest feelings of humanity, it is to offer them 
in a mart for sale, it is to forget, and practically 
to deny, that " it is more hUaaed to give than 
to received JnteUedual BepoHtory, 



The best time is now ; the best place is here. 

CUnoet, 



Cliford, 
Lotb's not a flower that grows in the doll earth. 
Springs by the calendar ; most wait for san. 
For rain ; matares by parts — most take its time 
To stem, to leaf, to bad, to blow : it owns 
A richer soil, and boasts a quicker seed! 
Yon look for it, and see it not ; and lo I 
E'en while yon look, the peerless flower b np 
Consummate in the birth I 

Julia. 

Who marries me. 
Most lead a conntry life. 

Clifford. 

The Ufe I'd lead I 
But fools woold fly fh>m it ; for O 'tis sweet I 
It finds the heart ont, be there one to find. 
And comers in't where store of pleasures lodge 
We never dreamed were there 1 It is to dwell 
'Mid smiles that are not neighbors to deceit, 
Mnsic, whose melody is of the heart. 
And i^fts that are not made for interest; 



^ 



mm 



To newer «e our God I 

" Stmchiack,". 

I mnl» f ""^fvatory I found a 

iMunon, rhododendron covS^ 
When some one nassino' J^ 

scattered a shower^ttylt^ 
^f. »d immediately b%^"^ 

P^prr^c^nra'S^ 

world and it, rude C^,y^^, 
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And the adoring soal hath wings to rise. 

Lighted by troth to mighty mysteries ; 

Troth in its essence seen, as one with Him 

Who beams its life stream on the Seraphim 1 

See how aronnd all things with forms of life 

Seem radiant, and with blooms endoring rife. 

As were each form eternal, and had pow'r 

To smile beneath the arch-consomer's hoar. 

Yet the gay flowers of the laoghing glade 

Bloom hot to wither, blossom bat to fade; 

And all that seems most lasting 'neath the sky, 

Is bat a slower motability 1 

Where, then, th' eternal beauty ? in the trees f 

No, — in the nUnd which the idea sees, 

Of which these are but symbols ;— in thyself, 

Yonng priest of wisdom, lies troth's foontain— wealth! 

O mystic power of the sool I to give 

Spirit of life to things which do not live. 

And see reflected by the forms that die, 

The spirit of truth for all eternity I 

O, in each form revere the inward being , 

Of the great troth glassM to yoor conscioos seeing! 

O then reflect — all truths converge to One— 

Their centre point— and that is God alone! 

Parent of love and joy ! each holy light 
Revealing beaoty to oor inward sight. 
The eternal beaoty in the flow'ry mead 
Beheld, or waken'd by the tonefol reed. 
Or yet more glorioos by the heavenly hymn— 
Seeming to echo to the seraphim — 
The song celestial, Handel, born of the^ 
Prophetic of eternal harmony! 



ror truth's age-living Mraten are one stream 
Of light ebullient from the foantain beam I 
Far more the holy love and God-like will. 
This thankless life with deeds of light to fill ; 
And make the angel charity oar guide, 
With whom to steer along this hateful tide, — 
That so sure sailing o'er the darksome sea. 
We hail at length thy shores, eternity! 
Far more such thoughU of love for all mankind. 
Sole origin in thect O Father, find. 
Sole reflex to thine own eternal ray, 
Inbreathed in this tenement of clay. 
O may the light shine inward, and dispel 
Alt thoughts of hate, the midnight brood of hell. 
So may thy children greet their long-sooght home. 
So thro' thy grace, may thy blest kingdom come 1 
** Solitude/' George fVmgi 



Man is perpetually in worship when he is 
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" Nay, child, it is not well/' I said, 
" Among the graves to shoat. 

To laagh and play among the dead, 
And make this noisy runt." 

A moment to my side he clong, 

Leaving his merry play ; 
A moment stilled his joyous tongue. 

Almost as hushed as they. 

Then, quite forgetting the command, 

In life's exulting burst 
Of early glee, let go my hand. 

Joyous as at the first. 

And now I did not check him more. 
For, taught by Nature's face, 

I had grown wiser than before. 
E'en in that moment's space. 

She spread no funeral pall above 
That patch of churchyard ground. 

But the same azure vault of love 
As bung o'er all around. 

A white cloud o'er that spot would pass. 

As freely as elsewhere. 
The sunshine on no other grass 

A richer hue might wear. 

And formed from out that very mould 

In which the dead did lie. 
The daisy, with its eye of gold. 

Looked up into the sky. 
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It matters little at what hoar uf day 
The holy fall asleep — death cannot rome 
To them untimely, who are fit to die. 

JUilnutn. 



Truth is immortal ; no fragment of it ever 
dies. JUra. Child. 



Wb live in deeds, not years ; in thoughts, not breaths ; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 
We should count time by heart throbs. He most lives 
Who thinks most— feels the noblest— acts the best ; 
And he whose heart beats quickest lives the longest; 
Lives in one hour more than in years do tome 
Whose fat blood sleeps as it slips along their veins. 
Life is but a means unto an end; that end 
Beginning, mean, and end to all things— God. 

Bailetf, author qf-Fethu." 



Hb that of greatest works is finisher 

Oft does them by the weakest minister ; 

So holy writ in babes hath judgment shown 

When judges have been babes. Great floods have flown 

From simple sources ; and great seas have dried. 

When miracles have by the greatest been denied. 

Oft expectation fails, and most oft then 

When most it promises ; and oft it hits 

Where hope is coldest, and despair most sits. 



Inspired merit so by breath is barr'd ; 

It is not so with him that all things knows. 



A SYMPATHY with the pains ai 
others is the foundation of all our 



THE HEART'S MISGP 

"Why art thou cast down, O my soul? ani 
quieted within me ?" 

O LADY I a»k me not if joy 
Hath moved me in the mirthful 

Nor think that pleasure can destro; 
The restless soul's self-mockiog p 

In vain the joyous dance invites, 
And vacant even beauty's smile ; 

The heart must feel whatever deligt 
Or throb in bitterness the while. 

Vainlv nnnn ♦!.« * »•»-'» -* 
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And, lady, if my looks revealed 
The feelings straggling in my breast. 

Forgive what woald not be concealed, 
And coald not, might not be repress'd. 

The sool that yearns life's depths to prove. 
Impatient tries each shallow stream ; 

It pants for freedom, trnth, and love. 
Bat grasps, too oft, a meteor's gleam! 

Yet lady, deem my heart not sered. 

Or madly chafing with its lot ; 
One sacred hope is still revered. 

One sweet remembrance fadeth not! 

And He whose eye observeth all, 
Whose pitying love upholds the weak. 

Who marks the trembling sparrow fall. 
Will bless the good we traly seek. 

Then let me hash each mnrmariug thought, 
And humbly strive his will to know ; 

Twas luve withheld the boon I sought, 
Alas I 'twas folly urged me so I 

Henry Larkin. 



By the hand of sorrow the finite is rolled 
away like a scroll, and we stand consciously in 
the presence of the Infinite. Mr». Child. 



By contemplating beauty^ the character be- 
comes beautiM ; and in tMs wearisome world, 




^V^serfol'"""- 



eernu » — ^ 
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Not all alooe, for thon canst bold 

Comm anion sweet with saint and sage. 
And gather gems of price untold. 

From many a pare ontraTelled page; 
Youth's dreams, the golden lights of age. 

The poet's lore, are still thine own. 
Then while such themes thy thought engage. 

Oh 1 how canst thoa be all alone I 

Not all alone ; the lark's rich note. 

As mounting up to heaven she sings, 
The thousand silvery sounds that float 

Above, below, on morning's wings ; 
The softer murmurs twilight brings. 

The cricliet's chirp, cicala's glee, 
All earth — that lyre of myriad things. 

Is jubilant with life for thee I 

Not all alone ; the whispering trees, 

The rippling brook, the starry sky* 
Have each peculiar harmonies. 

To soothe, subdue, and sanctiiy ; 
The low, sweet breath of evening's sigh, 

For thee hath oft a friendly tone. 
To lift thy grateful thoughts on high, 

To say — thou art not all alone! 

Not all alone; a watchful eye 
That notes the wandering sparrow's fall; 

A saving hand is ever nigh, 
A gracious power attends thy call. 



11 



I 






Hail sacred hope ! hail thou 
peace and pardon to our souls, 
mspu-est, and on the eye of 
fresh vision to dispel all fear. ] 
tears thou bloom'st anew, in si 
never failing care, and teachest i 
mysterious vicissitudes to lean o: 

Man is a social being, and 
fellowship, that he pines and gn 
when destitute of companions tc 
Cicero carries his social desire so 
" A man would have no pleasure 
all the beauties of the universe, 
Itself, unless he had a partner 
might communicate his joys.'* 
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It is the allotment of the skies. 

The hand of the sapremely wise. 

That gaides and governs our aflfections, 

And plans and orders onr connections. Cowper. 



Perhaps of all the notions of future happi- 
aess; none is so intelligible to the human mind 
Euid heart as that of meeting again in joy those 
dear friends we either have lost or may lose, 
aever to part again ; and yet, undoubtedly even 
this is low, to what our improved nature's will 
be capable of. Min Talbot. 



The outward is but a seeming and a show> — 
the inward alone is permanent and real. 

Mn. Child. 



What falls so sweet on snmraer flowers 
As softy refreshing, tepid show'rs ? 
What bids the bad its sweets exhale 
Like evening's mildly whispering gale ? 
Yet sweeter more delicioas far. 
And brighter than the brightest star, 
Decking the intellectual sphere. 
Is pity's meek and balmy tear. 

What bids despair her arrows hide 1 
What checks affliction's tort'ring tide ? 
What heals the wound of mental pain. 
And soothes the feverish throbbing brain ? 
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And when winds are at war with the ocean. 
As the breasts I believed in with me, 

If their billows escite an emotion. 
It is that they bear me from thee. 

Though the rock of my last hope is shiver'd. 

And its fragments are sonk in the wave, 
Though I feel that my sool is delivered 

To pain— it shall not be iu slave. 
There is many a pang to porsae me ; 

They may crash, bat they shall not contemn ; 
They may torture, but shall not subdue me ; 

Tis of thee that I think— not of them. 

Though human, thou didst not deceive me. 

Though woman, thou didst not forsake. 
Though loved, thou forborest to grieve me. 

Though slander'd, thou never couldst shake. 
Though trusted, thou didst not disclaim me. 

Though parted, it was not to fly, 
Though watchful, 'twas not to defame me, 

Nor mute, that the world might belie. 

Yet I blame not the world, nor despise it. 

Nor the war of the many with one. 
If my soul was not fitted to prize it, 

Twas folly not sooner to shun ; 
And if dearly that error hath cost me, 

And more than I once could foresee, 
I have found that whatever it lost me. 

It could not deprive me of thkjb. 

From the wreck of the past which hath perish'd 
Thus much I at least may recall, 



Deserveu *». 
In the desert a foantain u w. 

In the wide waste there still is a 
And a bird in the solitude singing. 

Which speaks to my spirit of tb 
LordB% 



Friendship is an endearing ( 
harmony, whether the human mi] 
to be sad or rejoice ; its tones 9i 
ally soothing, grand in its desigr 
effects ; it relieves our cares, sh 
doubles our joys, divides our 
relates his successes to a frier 
into new pleasures; and by 
misfortunes he leaves a part 
him. Friendship, like some v 
works contrary ways, but alw 
-^^ nature. 
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THB VIOLBT. 

A lowly flower, in secret bow'r 

Invisible I dwell, 
For blessing made withoot parade, 

Known only by my smell. 

THE LILY. 

Emblem of him in whom no stain 
The eye of heav*n could see, 

In all their glory monarchs vain 
Are not array'd like thee. . 

THE ROSE. 

With ravished heart that crimson hail 
Which in my bosom glows, 

Think how the lily of the vale 
Became like Sharon's rose. 



The Divine Love towards the whole human 
race is infinite ; it is, that it may save them, 
make them blessed and happy to eternity, and 
appropriate to them its own divine quality, so 
far as it can be received. Swedenbarg. 



1 LOVB the sunshine everywhere. 
In wood, and field, and glen ; 

I love it in the busy haunts. 
Of town-impriioned men. 



1^a 



I 




I love it where the chil 
Deep in the clovery | 

To watch among the tw 
The gold-green beetlet 

I love it on the breesy 8 

To glance on sail and c 

While the great waves 111 

- Come leaping on the sh 

I love it on the mountain 
Wliyre Ilea ihc tliawleM 

And liaJf a kinj-dom bailiBi 
Upi Btn^idklng out bclov 

And vfMw U liAnet in fore 
Hiddcii aiirt eretn and ; 

Througli tEOSSy Uoagli* am 
How is it beautifoll 
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How beaatifal on harvest slopes 

To see the sunshine lie, 
Or on the paler reaped fields 

When yellow shocks stand high! 

Oh yes ! I love the sunshine I 

Like kindness or like mirth. 
Upon a homan countenance. 

Is sunshine on the earth ! 

Upon the earth, upon the sea, 

And through the crystal air 
On piled-np cloud ; the gracious sun 

Is glorious everywhere. Mary Jlowitt. 



God's moral law, the radiations of his being, 
were designed to converge in the human heart 
and form there another son, whose light is 
peace, — peace irradiating every action of the 
life and every emotion of the soul. Love in the 
heart of God, is the sum of his infinite attri- 
butes, the source of all his laws. Love in the 
heart of man is the fulfilling, the confluence of 
those laws. Thus ** Grod is a sun,'' and the 
human heart a satellite revolving around the 
great heart of God, and receiving its rays, and 
reflecting its light. 

The royal law of love is a pencil of God's 
attributes, perfusing the human soul with the 
light of that love, which is peace. Nay more ; 
the connection between the sun and its satellite 




„..wMv>vu in UrOQ and 
merges his heart in the hes 
to that ocean of bliss, a 
with which the effluence ol 
fill the universe, were his 
all worlds as it is in heaven 



SiNCi trifles make the sum of 
And all our miseries from oor i 
Since life's best joys consist in 
And though bot few can serve, 
Oh ! let the ungentle spirit lean 
A small ankindness is a great oi 
Large boonties to bestow we wi 
But all may shun the guilt of gi 
Small slights, contempt, unmiz'4 
Make up in number what they 
These and a thousand griefs mic 
Corrode our comfort an«i ^'"•*— 
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Neybk forget that we are appointed to the 
station we fill in this life, by the wise Disposer 
of all things, who knows what is suited to our 
capacities and talents much better than we do 
ourselves. Rev, Henry Kett. 

The friendship that anticipates solicitation is 
of a divine nature. Johtuon. 



The very circumstances which make the shal- 
low misanthropical, incline the wise to be be- 
nevolent. Bulwer. 

He gives twice who quickly gives; and a 
frank ftivor to a kind heart must surely make 
more impression than a greater boon wrung from 
us by long solicitation. g. P. B, Jamet. 



That pains we take in books or arts which 
treat of things remote from the use of life, is 
but a busy idleness. j}r. Fuller, 



Fix your character and keep to it whether 
alone or in company. Epictetw. 



Aiieniaie eiii|iuc lu luc suauce tnsav** — 

A bard, who lately near the wide-spread i 
Traversed by gleamiDg ships, looked np tc 
With gratefal thoaghts, doth now thy risic 
From the close confines of a shadowy vale 
Glory of night, conspicaoas yet serene, 
Nor less attractive when by glimpses seen 
Through cloudy umbrage ; well might thy 
And all those attributes of modest grace. 
In days when fancy wrought unchecked b; 
Down to the green earth, fetch thee fh>m I 
To sit in leafy woods by fountains clear! 

O still belov'd (for thine, meek power, i 
That fascinate the very babe in arms. 
While he uplifted towards thee laughs onti 
Spreading his little palms in his glad moth 
O still beloved, once worshipped t Time, 
In his destructive flight on earthly crowns, 
Spares thy mild splendor; still those farsho 
Tremble on dancing waves aud rippling sti 
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And painful straggle and deliverance— prayed 
Of thee to visit them with lenient aid. 
What though the rites be swept away, the fanes 
Extinct that echoed to the votive strains. 
Yet thy mild aspect does not, cannot, cease 
Love to promote and purify and peace ; 
And fancy unreproved, even yet may trace 
Faint types of suffering in thy beamless face* 

Thoa silent monitressl let us— not blind 
To worlds unthought of till the searching mind 
Of science laid them open to mankind, 
Told also how the voiceless heavens declare 
God's glory ; and acknowledging thy share 
In that blest charge ; let us without offence 
To aught of holiest highest influence — 
Receive whatever good 'tis given thee to dispense. 
May sage and simple, catching with one eye 
The moral intimations of the sky, 
Learn from thy course where'er their own be taken, 
To look on tempests and be never shaken ; 
To keep with faithful step the appointed way« 
Eclipsing or eclipsed, by night or day. 
And from example of thy monthly range 
Gently to brook decline and fotal change ; 
Meek, patient, steadfast, and with loftier scope 
Than thy revival yields for gladsome hope I 

Wordaworth. 



Thet who would retain a fresh old age, must 
love nature with a genuine love, and be simple, 
cheerful, and kindly even as little children. 



*j^«« jjreai names tor f 



Yb streams of love, ^hose wat« 

O who shaU fathom to your dej 

Who shall conceive them ? Pr 

Ye flow, ye rivers of eternal co 

Forth from beneath th* enthron 

While awe-bow'd seraphs watcl 

Ye streams of light I Life-givii 

Of aU that doth redeem hamani 

For whence should virtue— char 

Save of a fountain of celestial w 

Whence should the beams that i 

Save of a light that bums etema 

Eternal Love I Thy bloom kno' 

Hate glooms innocuous on thy h 

In vain dark envy and the thanl 

Of malice teeming with ingraUtt 

In vain the demon fanes of sland 
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So should the first blooms of my lowly tree 
A love gift sacred to thine altars be t 
So should matorer fhiits to thee be given— 
Thoa prophet to the soul, and starry guide to heav'nl 
" Solitude,'*-'George fVma/leld. 



A REAL celestial principle cannot be without 
activity ; and worship is its first active result, 
for it thus brings itself into manifestation, be- 
cause it has a perception of joy in so doing. 
All good of love and charity is the very essential 
principle of activity. Swedenborff, 



So dear to heaven is saintly chastity, 

That where a sonl is fonnd sincerely so 

A thousand liveried angels lackey her. 

Driving far off each thing of sin and guilt. 

And in clear dream and solemn vision 

Tell her of things that no gross ear can hear; 

Till oft converse with heavenly habitants 

Begins to cast a beam on th' outward shape. 

The unpolluted temple of the mind. 

And turns it by degrees to the soul's essence, 

Till all be made immortal. Milton. 



Where faith and love have been once kindled 
and beamed upwards into a holy fiame, they are 
there for ever. What has once been is always. 
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«ame. 
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What bright and convincing lessons of theo- 
logy might man (would he but open his eyes,) 
read on his own person. That microcosm of 
divine art, where, as in the sentences of a 
perfect epitome, he might trace in every linea- 
ment or member the finger and authorship of 
the Godhead. Chalmen. 



A TRUE genius, however elevated, is refreshed 
by the streams that intersect the popular heart, 
just as high mountains draw up, through a 
thousand invisible tubes, the waters that play 
amidst the plains below. Bulwer, 



The last best fruit that comes to perfection 
even in the kindliest soil, is tenderness towards 
the hard; forbearance towards the unforbear- 
ing, warmth of heart towards the cold, philan- 
thropy towards the misanthropic. 

Jean Paul Richter, 



All my best thoughts must bear relation to 
my actions, and must be regarded solely as 
means to this end ; otherwise they are idle and 
aimless, — a mere waste of time and strength, 
and the perversion of a noble power. Fichte. 



Faith alone, or fiiith without 
powerless nothing. 

Can any one be so weak as to 
mere faith alone abiding in the : 
the thought thence derived can be 
Since all know by personal experi 
expressions and declarations of asi 
in any estimation which are not su; 
grounded in the will or intention, 
manifestation of the will which ( 
enables one man to conjoin himsel 
The will constitutes the real man, 
thought or expression which he d 
For every one derives his particula 
disposition from the will-principle, 
communicates its character to the 
If, however, any one thinks what 
essence of faith which is charitv. i 
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By charity is meant neighborly love and 
compassion ; for he that loves his neighbor iu 
hinuelf, is also tender and compassionate towards 
him in his sufiferings as towards himself. Ibid, 



To be good is to be happy ; angels 
Are happier than men, becaase they 're better. 
Gailt is the source of sorrow, lis a fiend, 
Th' avenging fiend, that follows as behind 
With whips and stings. The blest know none of this, 
But rest in everlasting peace of mind. 
And find the height of all their heaven is goodness. 

Bowe. 



How far that little candle throws his beams 1 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world. 

Shaktpeare, 



Thb only way to secnre our conquest of a 

failing to-morrow, is to conquer it first to-day. 

Intellectual Bepotitory, 



A NOSEGAY. 

Thb Violet is modesty. 
For it conceals itself. 

The Rose is likewise modesty, 
Tho' it reveals itself; 
For it a blush betrays. 



■ii 



■X 



TheBooe»» . 



■Which «"»« V,*^^. are .» <^^ 
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The woman who, reposing on the lanrels of 
her boasted virtue, allows herself to be a dis- 
obliging, a peevish; a gloomy, a discontented 
companion, defeats one grand end of the in- 
stitution, which is happiness. The wife who 
violates the marriage vow, is indeed more crimi- 
nal; but the very magnitude of her crime 
emancipates her husband, while she who makes 
him, not dishonorable but wretched, feistens on 
him a misery for life, from which no laws can 
free him, and under which religion alone can 
support him. Mn, Hannah More, 



A FLOWER withdrawing from the view excites 
our curiosity. There is nothing beautiful but by 
comparison. If everything was equally magni- 
ficent, the eyes would soon grow tired with 
continued admiration. Nature varies her ob- 
jects so as never to fatigue the sight. The rich- 
est meadow is found in the neighborhood of 
the simplest valley, and frequently a charming 
river at the side of a gloomy hill. GanganellL 



The triumph of woman lies not in the ad- 
miration of the lover, but in the respect of her 
husband ; and it can only be gained by a con- 
stant cultivation of those qualities which she 
knows he values. Gait, 




7**".'»"'»'wla 
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I sleep, yet awake— to some pleasing dream. 
Of friends who are " far and away," 
Whose images dear, delighting appear. 
Yet with me will not stay. 

I sleep, yet awake— to some vision dark. 
Betokening speechless sorrow. 
And agoniz'd I on my pallet lie. 
And bitterly dread the morrow. 

I sleep, yet awake ; 'tis the voice of love 
Bemoaning in ray sonl, — 
The waters are deep and the winds they sweep, 
And thnnder's at the Pole. 

I sleep, yet awake, for my heart will quake. 
Unknowing a reason why, — 
In the night, in the night, bat the morning light 
Will make each shadow fly. 

"Father of alll in every age. 
In every clime ador'd," 
Be thon my guard, my every good. 
My light, my life, my Lord 1 

Rev, W. H. Hendowe. 



Natueb in every form is lovely still. 

I can admire to ecstasy, although 

I be not bower'd in a rustic grove. 

Tracing through flowery tufls some twinkling rill ; 

Or perch'd upon a green and sunny hill. 

Gazing upon the sylvancy below. 

And harking to the wUrbling beaks above, 



Tie tree, '!!'"'<'« Willi yew 
A«bata.e«lB^"''"'"'««ve, 
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lis family and tribe. Labarnum rich 

In streaming gold ; syringa, ivory pure ; 

The scentless and the scented rose ; this red 

And of a hambler growth, the other tall 

And throwing ap into the darkest gloom 

Of neighboring cypress, or more sable yew. 

Her silver globes, light as the foamy snrf 

That the wind severs from the broken wave: — 

The lilac various in array, now white. 

Now sanguine, and her beaateons head now set 

With pnrple spikes pyramidal, as if 

Stadions of ornament, yet unresolved 

Which hoe she most approved, she chose them all. 

Copioas of flowers, the woodbine pale and wan, 

Bnt well compensating her sickly looks. 

With never-cloying odors, early and late ; — 

Hypericom all bloom, so thick a swarm 

Of flowers, like flies clothing her slender rods. 

That scarce a leaf appears ;— mizerion too, 

Thongh leafless, well attired, and thick beset 

With binshing wreaths, investing every spray. 

Althaea with pnrple eye ; the broom 

Yellow and bright, as bullion unalloy'd 

Her blossoms; and luxuriant above all 

The jasmine, throwing wide her elegant sweets. 

The deep dark-green of whose unvamish'd leaf 

Makes more conspicuous, and illumines more 

The bright profusion of her scattered stars. 

Cowper, 

The life and felicity of an excellent gardener 
is preferable to all other diyersions. Eodyn, 
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Cheerfulness is the best hymn to the Deity. 

AddiMon, 



Conversation is the ventilation of the mind. 

Liord Bacon. 



The prayers I make will then be aweet indeed. 
If thoa the spirit give by which I pray ; 
My unassisted heart is barren clay, 
That of its native self can nothing feed : 
Of good and pions works thou art the seed. 
That quickens only when thou sayest it may ; 
Unless thou show to us thine own true way, 
No man can find it : Father thou must lead. 
Do thou, then, breathe those thoughts into my mind. 
By which such virtue may in me be bred. 
That in thy holy footsteps I may tread ; 
The fetters of my tongue do thou unbind. 
That I may have the power to sing of thee. 
And sound thy praises everlastingly. 
Fnm the Italian qf Michael At^elo— Wardaworth, 



Thb wise man, I affirm, can find no rest 
In that which perishes ; nor will lend 
His heart to aught which doth on time depend, 
lis sense, unbridled will, and not trve lew. 
That kills the soul : love betters what is best 
Even here below, but more in heaven above. 

From the tame. 



TO MY MOTHER. 

I'VB wandered far from home, but oh ! 

One cherished joy 'tis mine to prove j 
I cannot leave, where'er I go. 

My mother's love! 

When sleep should gently seal the brain. 
Thine aniions thoughts have shnniied repoi 

Thy bosom throbbed to press again. 
Each form that rose. 

And fancy strangely cheats the heart. 
With forms the heart has fondly loved ; 

Nor can we see those dreams depart, 
And feel unmoved. 

I know thy love is with me now. 
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And oh I the dreary, craving void. 
That nrged my heart in lone despair. 

And chilled each hope that else had joyed 
To blossom there I 

Bat kindest firiends I still have met. 
With whom life's web is closely wove. 

Yet never can ray heart forget. 
My mother's love. Henry LarUn. 



TO MY SISTER. 

Mt sister! at thy dear loved name, 

I feel that nought oar hearts can sever, 
For oh I I have a brother's claim. 

And that fond claim shall stand for ever I 
With thee life's early joys were passed, 

With thee each yonng affection grew ; 
And still where'er my lot be cast. 

To thee I'll prove as kindly tme. 

Yes, though throagh life my footsteps roam, 

Yet memory's star shall kindly glister, 
For still it beams o'er childhood's home, 

And fondly points to thee, my sister 1 
And thongh from thee I still shoald part. 

And closer ties around me twine. 
Yet there's a pnlse within my heart. 

That will for aye beat tme to thine I 

Henry Larkin, 




Slowly ,„rn.««nU,.g,„a,ei 

A»dmigh,„f,te«w„be,„,. 
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Our spiritual similarity not our earthly love 
produces vicinity, jbid. 



Whether mine eye with a new spirit sees, 
Or Nature is grown lovelier, I know not : 
Bat, ne'er methinks was sunset half so sweet. 
He's down, and yet his glory still appears. 
Like to the memory of a well-spent life. 
That's golden to the last, and when 'tis o'er. 
Shines in the witnesses it leaves behind. 

SJteridan Knowle*. 



Let us towards all persons, and in all things, 
and at all times^ endeavor to win hy love. Love 
is the universal conqueror ! By tenderness, for- 
bearance, and love, we may greatly benefit 
those who come in contact with us. 

Rev, F, Close, 



E'bn flowers are sweetest after snmmer's rain ; 

The snn shines brightest bnrsting from the cloud ; 
Pleasure is purest when it follows pain ; 

The moon shines loveliest when in beauty proud. 
She breaks forth from her fleecy silvery shroud; 

Calm is the eve of many a stormy day ; 
The heart has joys it knows not in a crowd ; 

And those alone are happy if not gay. 
Who tread in patient hope life's smooth or rugged way. 
Bernard Barton, 
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into one, to see how happy those may be who 
habitoally prefer the happmess of another to 
their own ; to see finally, real lote, like a flower 
blooming amid ruins, surviving the vigour of 
youth, and all those attractions on which it is 
thought to depend. CtHwdngham, 



Passion dies soon, killing itself with its own 
food ; esteem lives and strengthens by its own 
power. G, P. R. Jama, 



Is there one being stubborn as the rock to 
misfortunes whom kindness does not affect? 
For my part, it seems to me to come with a 
double grace and tenderness from the old. It 
seems in them the hoarded and long purified 
benevolence of years, as if it had survived and 
conquered the baseness and selfishness of the 
ordeal it had past ; as if the winds which had 
broken the form had swept in vain across the 
heart, and the frosts that had chilled the blood 
and whitened the thin locks, had possessed no 
power over the warm tide of the ejections. It 
is the triumph of nature over art, it is the voice 
of the angel within us. Nor is this all ; the 
tenderness of age is twice blessed, — ^blessed in 
its trophies over the obduracy of encrusting and 
withering years, blessed because it is tinged 



aft« all, MiS w ""«* 
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Days of my yonth I ye have glided away. 
Hairs of my yontli! ye are frosted and grey; 
Eyes of my yoatii ! yonr Iceen sight is no more, 
Cheeks of my yonth I ye are farrow'd all o'er ; 
Strength of my yonth ! all yonr vigor is gone, 
Tbongbts of my youth I yoor gay visions have flown. 
Days of my yonth I I wish not yonr recall. 
Hairs of my yonth I I'm content yon should fall ; 
Eyes of my yonth I ye mnch evil have seen, 
Cheeks of my yonth I bath'd in tears have ye been ; 
Thoughts of my yonth I ye have led me astray. 
Strength of my yonth I ivby lament yonr decay f 
Days of my agel ye will shortly be past. 
Pains of my age ; yet a while can ye last ; 
Joys of my age I in tme wisdom delight. 
Eyes of my agel be religion yonr light; 
Thooghts of my age I dread ye not the cold sod, 
Hopes of my age I be ye fixed on yonr God 1 

The Hon. St. George Tucker, Virginia. 



I PITT those people who are ever in parsuit, 
but never in possession. Mn. Moniagu. 



In that precious volume, — ^that ''book of 
remembrance written before him for those who 
feared the Lord, and thought upon his name,'' 
— ^how many little acts of the humblest saint 
which the world never knew or noticed, will 
appear in golden capitals ! How many for- 
gotten words and looks of kindness, which 



wno gave au ne naa lo give, a tea 
woe! And the poor widow's 
bright record shall be made of tl 
midnight prayer she made for 
with sterner wants than hers ? 
in that heavenly album wiU be 
who gave a cup of cold water t 
the Lambi with a heart big e: 
given the world ! Then will 
tableaux vivanta of prison scenes 
dying bed scenes, where eyes wit 
of love in them, and hearts big 
mortal sympathy of God, minist 
stranger and him that was ready 
that souvenir of eternity will be 
rities of celestial water that never 
or remembrance on earth. 
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Bat that which snffen and enjoys. 
No narrow grave can hold. 

The mooldering earth and hnngry worm. 

The dnst they lent may claim. 
Bat the endaring spirit lives 

Eternally the same. CaroUne Fry, 



SwBBT are the uses of adversity 1 In God's 
hand indeed they are ; when he puts his children 
into the furnace of affliction, it is that he may 
thoroughly purge away all their dross. A great 
writer has spoken with great beauty of the re- 
sources which God has placed within us for 
bringing good out of evil, or at least, for greatly 
alleviating our trials in cases of sickness and 
misfortune. " The cutting and irritating grain 
of sand," he says, ''which by accident or in- 
caution has got within the shell, incites the living 
inmate to secrete, from its own resources, the 
means of coating the intrusive substance. And 
is it not, or may it not be even so with the 
irregularities and unevennesses of health and 
fortune in our own case ? We too may turn 
diseases into pearls.'' But how much more 
wonderful are the mercy and wisdom of Grod in 
making the spiritual temptations and distresses 
of his people their necessary discipline for their 
highest good, the means for the greatest per- 





means to make the most 
ofltenest his tools upon. 



TO THE VERNi 

" Poor but Happy/' tride La 

Tho' many bright and lovel> 
Sarround thee, " poor but ha 
Content and hope dwell in tl 
And cheer thee thro' life's da 

With scarce a flow'r to fix th 
Those simple leaves were sun 
To raise the lowly spirit high. 
And trace on earth the path t 
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Thine be my lot, in some wild dell. 
With one pare spirit for my friend 
And truest guide ; there let me dwell 
Content and happy to the end. 

For what is life ? a transient gleam 
Of joy ; a dond of chill despair. 
Alternate passing as a dream. 
Dissolving into pale thin air. 

Then " poor bat happy" vernal grass, 

Thro' this bleak world I'll pass with thee ; 

And take thee for my hoar glass, 

My solace to eternity. T. BucklafuL 



The greatest misfortune of life is old age, 
without the remembrance of virtue. 

Ganganelli. 



Be true to the world. Benevolence, like 
music, is a universal language. It cannot freely 
utter itself in dialects that belong to a nation 
or a clan. In its large significance, the human 
race is to thee a brother and a friend. Pos- 
terity needs much at thy hands, and will receive 
much whether thou art aware of it or not. Thou 
mayest deem thyself without influence, and 
altogether unimportant. Believe it not. Thy 
simplest act, thy most casual word, is cast into 
" the great seed-field of human thought,'* and 



\j^ 



I 




(OfouriWhl. *e eternal 
I but S. ? '*'■ '« no' only i 

AUTUM^ 
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A solemn calm the face of Nature wears, 
And hush'd with stillness all the woodlands seem— 

SHUneu how deep! and the slow stream appears 
The breathless phantom of a soothing dream. 

Yet not all Toiceless thon, O solemn scene ! 

A moral old and tme thoa hast for me, 
Thy still calm shades a contrast sad are seen, 

To the Tain frettings of mortality! 

A thousand years ago that same calm gase 

Smiled with its passionless serenity I 
A thousand years to come those setting rays 

Will chide this same dull world of vanity. 

Now gentle breeses break upon the charm, 
Scattering the leaves that gild the riper year; 

Swift up the path in clustering troops they swarm, 
Showing the advent of the autumn sere. 

So fade the glories of the earth ; so fall 
The people's champion, and the hero brave; 

The sleepless fete lieth awake for all. 
And the crowd's plaudits cheer them to the grave ! 

For after death alone is virtue's prize. 
The good deeds done accompany the soul, 

And find it favor in its Author's eyes. 
Lighting its passage to th' eternal goal. 

Pluming its wings to soar to higher spheres. 

Whither on earth it ever did aspire ; 
Yearning to breathe a holier atmosphere. 

And Join the chorus of the heavenly quire. 

Gmrrge A. If inojCeU. 




"^ P^rf,,m^ from flower 
^'•-•^feforerernrr;, 

Farewell / a wnrvi .u 

1^"= wlio hav* irZli ^ '"'«" 
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E'en the last parting earth can know, 
Brings not unatterable woe 

To souls that heavenward soar ; 
For humble faith, with steadfast eye 
Points to a brighter world on high, 
Where hearts that here at parting sigh. 

May meet to part no more. Bernard Barton, 



The sky is overcast 
With a continnoos doad of textare close, 
Heavy and wan, all whitened by the moon, 
Which thro' that veil is indistinctly seen ; 
A doll contracted yielding light. 
So feebly spread, that not a shadow fklls, 
Cheqnering the ground — from rock, plant, tree, or 

tower. 
At length a pleasant instantaneons gleam 
Startles the pensive traveOer while he treads 
His lonesome path, with nnobserving eye 
Bent earthwards ; he looks up— the clouds are split 
Asunder,— and above his head he sees 
The clear moon, and the glory of the heavens — 
There in a black-blue vault she sails along; 
Followed by multitudes of stars, that, small 
And sharp, and bright, along the dark abyss 
Drive as she drives ; how fast they wheel away. 
Yet vanish notl Hie wind is ia the tree. 
But they are silent ;— stUl they roll along 
Immeasurably distant ; and the vault. 
Built round by those white ckrads, enormous clouds. 
Still deepens in unfathomable depth. 



I 



FROM "HYMN TO THE ETERNAL 1 

ANCiKNT night! though to thy sway is gi\ 
The empire of the earth, thy sceptre points t 
Thon stem and gloomy monarch, thou art st 
But a poor slave to thy great Master's will; 
Which hath decreed thy shadowy realms to 
Mankind's sole passage to eternity : — 
Dost thou not sigh, to see the imprisoned so 
Pass the dark portals of thy solemn goal? 
To see death execute the voice of love. 
And the fteed spirit rise to light above f 
What though, regardless of love's ancient la^ 
Deaf to the harmony of the eternal cause. 
When we should most rejoice, we sigh forloi 
Nor see in night the harbinger of mom, — 
Yet not the less, O night, thy solemn end 

1 view with inward joy, and hail thee friem 
And bless the shadow of thy gloomy wings. 
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And with intensity of good-will Inrigbt ; 

Self-arged» self-fettered, with their kind at strife, 

They waste in cares the blessedness of life ; 

Nor hear thy mnsic breathe its solemn sound, 

Nor feel thy mighty harmonies around. 

Thongh hill and dale re-echo at thy voice. 

And toneflil streams thee own with gratefbl noise ; 

While happy winds wave glad their whispering wing. 

And to the listening grove thy praises sing : 

And Nature's mighty heart leaps op to prove 

Thy brooding inflaence and thy quickening love. 



Hidden alas ! to sin's o'er-douded eyes, 

The power celestial of seif-sacrifice. 

The angel-strength of charity to raise. 

Even to heaven's high clime the sool's adoring gaze I 

When for the cycle of self-care above. 

The heart grows glorious with the fire of love ; 

While wisdom cries alond that life alone 

Exists with other life in onion;— 

That he who strives in earnest to be flree. 

Mast conquer self to win trae liberty ; 

Must know self-life to be an empty dream. 

Except when one with love's wide will supreme I 



Spirit of Love ! not thine the gloss of art. 
Thine only temple is the upright heart. 
The only shrines thy glory deigns on earth. 
Are the sweet smiles of holy thoughts the birth I 
Dear Love I with smiles thou" winn'st thine easy way," 
To the bright hearts that haste to own thy sway ; 



The wandering nosw oi yurei ir«|n». . 

Awe-bound beneath the glory of his 1 

Bathing their golden wings in that et 

G0O1 



A CRUST of bread, a pitchc 
thatched roof and love ; there i 
you, whether the day be rainy 01 
the heart that makes the hom 
eye of the stranger rest on a pol 
flower-garden. Heart makes 1 
and it is the only thing that can. 



O U8TBN, man 
A voice within as speaks that startli 
Man I thoo shalt never die 1 Celesl 

TT . t*. .~*^ ^„- araila* SAMtrdinB 
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From all the air ! Tis in the gentle moonlight ; 
TIs floating midst day's setting glories ; night, 
Wrapt in her sable robe, with silent step 
Comes to our bed, and breathes it in our ears ; 
Night and the dawn, bright day and thoaghtfal eve, 
All time, all bonnds, the limitless expanse 
As one vast mystic instroment, are touched 
By an unseen living hand, and conscious cords 
Qnfver with joy in this great jabilee. 
— ^The dying hear it ; and as sounds of earth 
Grow doll and distant, wake their passing sools 
To mingle in this heavenly harmony ! 

Richard H. Dana, 



The soul of a true Christian appears like 
such a litde flower as we see in the spring of 
the year ; low and humble on the ground ; open- 
ing its bosom to receive the pleasant beams of 
the sun's glory ; rejoicing, as it were, in a calm 
rapture ; diffusing around a sweet fragrancy ; 
standing peacefully and lovingly, in the midst 
of other flowers round about ; all in like manner 
opening their bosoms to drink in the light of 
the sun. Jonathan Edtoardt. 



If in a field I meet a smiling flower, 
Methinks it whispers, " God created me. 
And I to Him devote my little hoar, 
In lonely sweetness and hamility." 




\/i mm tvbo caased me at 
The fbnntain pariing, and tli 
The rocks, the trees, the moi 
" Glory to God!" re-echoc i 
Faithless were I, in wilfal e 
Did I not Him in all his ere 
His voice thro' heaven and c 



In all Grod'g works the] 
heart, — for Grod is love ; an 
feels this, for though every n 
his mind, his understanding, 
with the heart, or hears tiie 
creation, who has not some< 
within him. In man's wo: 
rarest ingredient, the most p 
costly, the most seldom to 
God's work, love i" *•»»'' - 
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That shall endare for aye,'''tvhen peut the few yean* 

strife ? 
Is it thy wont, with a still calm, to mase 
Upon the eternal lot thine own life's love shall choose? 
If so, the very nothingness of time 
Will come upon thy heart with a deep awe sabtime'I 
In the fall thoaght thoa wilt forget the past, 
And through the ftitare live each day, as if thy last! 
And thon wilt sigh to win the inward rest. 
Fore-shadowing to thy sool the being of the blest! 
To me nor sound nor breath of living air 
Bat seem the messengers of truth, that bear 
The words of life that bid me to prepare 
For state of soul interior, to endure 
Fresh with eternal youth of being evermm-e f 

George A. Wingfield. 



FINIS. 



Wmtov and Mitchki.1., ?T\uiet%, ^» 'Vw^osa^xs**'^- 
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ERRATA. 

Page 31 line 24 fvr contract read contact. 

42 . . 12 for Sapho read Sappho. 

49 .. 3 /or tout read tant. 

56 . . 3 for then read there. 

63 . . 16 for Longrims read Longinns. 

76 .. 17 jGw facoltfe read facolt^s. 

76 . . 20 for sincere read sinc^res. 

93 . . 12 for in read is. 
100 . . 1 for drank read drank. 
108 . . 14 for though read thou. 
117 .. 8 /or love read lore. 

170 .. 9 (n«erfa/i(er8ensuo««, perceptions; the 
true certainty of nature and of nature's laws arises from 
the whole created universe with its innumerable inhabi- 
tants being momentarily dependant for 
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